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Purina Chows will save them 
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HOSE fluffy little beauties are just as tender as Ga Set ee 
human babies. Don’t try to raise them on whole Pee Soe oe ee 
, : Book stpaid to any address 
grains, meal, stale bread and such grain products. Free Get your copy. 


Such feeds are just as unsuited to a chick’s delicate system 
as cornbread would be to a baby. Many grain-fed chicks 
die of bowel-trouble. The ones that do live develop slowly and 
feather out badly. Any grain ration alone has too little protein 
for lean meat and feathers, too little minerals for bones. Chicks 
can’t develop right on such a diet. 


Chicks Saved Pay Feed Bill 


Feed those downy little balls of pay all your feed bill. Besides 
fluff properly and you will raise that,when you feed Purina Chows, 
more and better chicks. Suppose’ chicks start right off growing and 
you save only two out of every feathering out from the beginning 
dozen you hatch. Thatalone will —and keep it up, 
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Double Development Guaranteed 





Baby chicks when fed Purina Chows according to the sim- 
ple Purina directions, are guaranteed to develop twice as 







fast during the first six weeks as when fed a grain ration 






only, or your money will be refunded. Don’t you owe it to 
yourself and those little dependents to provide the very 
















best for them? Feed 
from 
For Purina Service see nearest Purina Dealer or write 
Checkerboard Bags 


Ralston Purina Co., 840 Gratiot St., St. Louis, Mo. 
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/f) FRUIT, GARDEN ann HOME 


A CHAT WITH THE PUBLISHER 


) HE other day one of my old friends, you a real service in improving your 
o who is a subscriber to Fruit, Garden homes and their surroundings. The 
and Home, wrote me as follows: advertising columns are often as fruitful 


of real ideas as the editorial pages. 
Sometimes, they carry suggestions which 
cannot be presented in any other way. 

I am sure that every reader who ex- 
amines our advertising columns will 
agree with me in saying that they are 
of high character. Our advertisers are 
people of high honor and character, for 
all advertisements are selected with 
great care and only worthy propositions 
can gain admittance to our columns. 
In fact, you can have every confidence 
in the integrity of our advertisers. We 
are a little selfish in our interest in our 
advertisers. They help us produce Fruit, 
Garden and Home. We want it to 
produce for them. You are doing your- 

Later in the day, the incident came self, our advertisers and us a service when 
: to mind again and I commenced to ' _ you patronize our advertising friends. 
be wonder how many other readers of Fruit, We stand back of every one of them. 
Garden and Home have been overlooking E. T. MEREDITH 


our advertising columns and the service 

3 which they offer them. 

e: The editorial contents are not the only ° 
Ke features in the magazine which can render 5 . 
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‘Meredith, in an article in a recent issue 
you described a backyard poultry house. 
What I want to know is where I can 
. buy one. My wife and son are worrying 
me to death about building one, and I 
am so busy I cannot get to it.” 
: I wrote him calling attention to a later 
e issue of Fruit, Garden and Home and 
" : to an advertisement, saying: ‘There is 
=: the same identical product. Why didn’t 
: you read the advertisements in the 
: paper? It would have saved you all this 
: worry.” He writes he is greatly elated 
to know that he could buy the product 
he sought and get out of what he 
called the ‘‘bother’’ of making one 
himself. 
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When the Backyard 
Garden Calls 























“I made me gardens * * * * * and I 


planted trees in them. 


—Solomon. 
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We Need To Grow More Vegetables 


W. A. ORTON 


FRESH green vegetable of 

our Own growing every 

day of the year, and with- 
out a greenhouse.”” This was the 
aim we had, and now that it has 
been accomplished repeatedly, we feel that any one with a plot 
of ground can have an all-the-year garden and that everyone 
will find it worthwhile and possible of achievement. A con- 
tinuous supply of vegetables is essential to health. An old 
writer tells us that the ancient Romans in their days of glorious 
vigor ate habitually of many green vegetables, and knew no 
need for physic, but that as luxury grew they disdained the 
simple foods, and then the doctors prospered, but the race 
declined. 

Generations of experience have taught civilized nations the 
healthfulness of a varied vegetable diet, and very lately scien- 
tists have discovered a new 
reason for this—the pres- 


Y our Gardens Can be Planned 
to Supply Your Tables 


outline the general principles and 
suggest how each gardener can 
study his own details. 

We are not going to specify 
costly equipment. No unreason- 
able expense is involved. The value of the products swells the 
profit side of the ledger, provided one does his own work, and 
this is a fundamental principle in gardening for two reasons: 
the exercise is as good as golf, and cheaper, and the interest and 
skill of the owner get results that the hired laborer never 
delivers. 

You cannot find one man in a hundred who knows how to 
properly spade and prepare a seedbed. Not many will weed to 
the end of the row and under the fence. The plants your hired 
man sets out will not grow and thrive as your own will, if you 
have mastered garden technique. 

But how does one have 
fresh vegetables in the 





ence, in leafy vegetables 
particularly, of substances 
called vitamines, essential 
to growth and health. They 
have found, too, a sound 
basis in nutrition for eating 
a wide variety of vegetables 
to insure that all the kinds 
of protein needed to build 
our bodies will be provided. 

Most Americans are not 
sufficiently herbivorous for 
their own good. Farmers’ 
families, are, in my experi- 
ence, least well supplied 
with green vegetables, 
strange asit seems. Towns- 
peocple are within easy 
reach of markets where the 
products of distant regions 
may be bought if one has 
the price. But why buy 
lettuce and spinach from 
California, two weeks old, 
when the fresh equivalent 
can be had at home? 

The writer’s garden is in 
the District of Columbia, 
and the experience gained 
there applies to a great 
stretch of our middle states. 
In a colder climate the 
problems are different; but 
It is none the less practi- 
table to have vegetables all 
winter, if one has a garden, 
‘cold frame, and a cellar. 
a warmer climate still 
another set of problems has 
to be worked out. Mid- 


than we do. 


backyard gardens? 





The merit of more vegetables in the diet 
has been known these many centuries. The 
Romans, as a people, consumed a greater 
proportion of vegetables on their tables 
And coming on down the 


years, we find old Ben Franklin adopting a 
vegetarian diet in his young manhood and 


rigorously following it thruout his life. 


We need to have more vegetables, (both 
green and cooked) on our tables. Of 
course, we all know that it is as a meat-eat- 
ing race that we have excelled. The meat- 
eaters are, and always have been, the rulers 
of the earth. But our proportion of vege- 
tables is not as high as it should be, espe- 
cially of green vegetables. 


As we balance our diet with green and 
cooked vegetables do we come nearer avoid- 
ing dietetic diseases and disorders. 
where can we produce the vegetables for 
our tables to better advantage, as Dr. Orton 
points out in this article, than in our own 


winter, and what do you 
eat in the early spring, when 
the common vegetables 
have just been planted? 
“How do you get lettuce 
and spinach in July? Mine 
run to seed.” “Do you 
depend on canning and 
stored roots?” These and 
many other questions are 
propounded and we like to 
have a visitor who knows 
enough to ask questions. 
He sees the problems. 

The year is a circle. 
Something must be planted 
every month, if something 
is to be harvested every 
day. Where shall we start? 
Let us begin with the sup- 
ply for earliest spring, be- 
cause it gives us a chance 
to point out that the best 
time to start a garden is in 
the fall. Then we can pre- 
pare the ground for next 
year by deep digging or 
plowing, burning quantities 
of manure, weeds, leaves, 
and refuse, to provide in- 
valuable enrichment. The 
heavy soils are to be left in 
rough ridges for the action 
of frost to ameliorate, and 
the lighter ground is picked 
for planting the over-win- 
tering crops. 

It is from perennials that 
we get the earliest returns. 
Dandelions are traditional 


And 








summer heat and drought 
cause a lean period, when 
most vegetables fail- Diseases and insects take a larger toll 
in the South, which partially counterbalances the advantages 
of a longer season. 

In their range of crops, the methods of culture, and dates of 
sowing and harvesting, all-the-year gardens may differ in wide 
egree, even in the same region, so an article like this can only 











spring greens, bitter and 

somewhat tough if culled 
from lawn and meadow, but a different vegetable if grown in a 
rich garden from selected French seed. Planted in mid- 
summer in rows at least eighteen inches apart, thinned out 
and kept free from weeds, this improved variety will develop 
into big fat-centered rosettes a foot and a half across, tender 
and satisfying to the taste. They are available during winter 








Endive and Escarolle in the fall garden 


thaws and in earliest spring when the snow melts. But the day 
of the dandelion is short. The blossoms soon appear and by 
that time the bed should have been consumed except for a few 
plants left to yield next season’s seed. 

You are lucky if the family has not already tired of dandelion 
greens, which are a bit solid for regular use. They should be 
blended with Patience. You have not heard of Patience, but 
your forefathers in England had it in their gardens, and we 
should bring it back into general culture, for it is hardy, peren- 
nial and productive of pleasantly sour greens that remind one 
of sorrel. Patience comes with the dande- 
lion, but stays all summer. It suffers in heat 
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and drought, but is helped by fertilizing and 
watering. We like it best mixed with other 
greens. There is a related weed that 
can be eaten, a narrow-leaved dock 
some of our readers will know in the 
wild state. Patience itself has shown 
no weedy tendencies. The French sorre 
is another perennial that comes in early 
spring. It is well worth growing, but not 
so productive as Patience, tho better in 
quality as a salad. Following the dandelion 
we get the same flavor in chicory, fall sown, 
or from an outdoor planting of Witloof roots 
too small to force in the cellar, and a short 
row of this will help to insure a succession of 
greens. 

All thru the thawy days of spring we have 
a supply of parsnips and salsify left in the 
ground where they grew, both staple roots \ 
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North can have tall late. peas as well as early ones, and the man 
in the South can have peas in winter, but the cornbelt gardener 
would better not try any but the early kinds. ' 

It must constantly be borne in mind that we have secured 
our vegetables from many climates and, countries, and that 
some, like potatoes, spinach, and cabbage, are resistant to cold 
but not to heat, while others, such as okra, eggplant, sweet 
potatoes, and lima beans, grow best when it is really hot. Then 
we have lately learned that the length of day makes a differ. 
ence—that Chinese cabbage runs to seed in the long daylight 
of summer but forms a head if grown in the short days of 
autumn. 

An all-the-year garden would be weak in flavor and arom, 
if it did not provide a succession of onions, and the gardener 
who has a complete set of onions and its relatives has a rare 
collection. Our perennial garden includes chives, of which the 
tender young leaves are used for flavoring. These come in 
early spring. From the preceding season we have the leeks. 
perfectly hardy in the open ground and available at the first 
thaw. 
Catawissa variety planted in August, also hardy. Welsh 
onions stand in the ground all the year. The earliest real bulbs 
for cooking come in May from sets of Silverskin or Yellow 
Danvers put out in March. These sets are secured by sowing 
seed very thick the year before, to produce little onions an ineh 
or less in diameter. Barletta or White Queen seed sown carly 
yields a pretty little white onion good for pickling. Potato 
onions which multiply by bulb division have their place in the 
succession. Shallots are worthwhile because the small mature 
bulbs are so convenient to keep in the 
kitchen for flavoring purposes. 

If one is looking for a succession of leafy 
vegetables for a diabetic or other special 
diet, there is so long a list that a special 

article on the “Garden of Greens’’ should 
be written. Staples are spinach, the 
prickly seeded for fall sowing and the 
long standing King of Denmark for 
spring. Beet greens are excellent in 
spring, but for all-summer use chard is 
better as it lasts all summer, and of 
this there are two types—Lucullus 
grown for the leaf as a spinach, and 
the white-ribbed, of which we use the 
stalks as we do asparagus, creamed or 
boiled, and served with a white sauce. It is 
also very good cut in pieces, parboiled and 
then fried. A common mistake is to crowd 
chard in the rows. It should be thinned to 





that keep best that way. Other perennials 
coming on are Udo, asparagus and rhubarb. 
Udo is a bushy herb, the size of an elder- 
berry, of which three or four plants in a back 
corner will usually suffice. It comes a little 
ahead of asparagus, and the young shoots, 
blanched under a tile or a mound of earth, 
have a distinctive flavor. Asparagus is one 
vegetable we cannot serve too often. The new Washington 
strains are productive, rust-proof and vigorous. The mature 
bed is cut close till the full flood of peas, beets, and other early 
vegetables comes on. Then cutting is stopped and the bed 
fertilized and kept free from weeds. Not every one realizes 
that the crop of luscious young asparagus is grown the season 
before, between the end of the cutting period and frost, that 
the plant, during the summer, is storing away in the fleshy roots 
the material we are to eat next spring, and that it must be well 
manured and kept free from weed competition. 

Rhubarb, too, wants lost of manure. The length of the 
stalks may be stretched in early spring by setting a bottomless 
barrel over the hill. This is a cool climate plant. It will not 
grow where it does not freeze in winter, and it often suffers 
from southern summer sun. South of here it fails, and the 
rhubarb flavor must be brought to the table in other docks we 
will tell about in a later article. 

The perennial garden you will see is the mainstay of early 
spring. Fall sown annuals, such as spinach and kale, will live 
thru the winter in many gardens and come on ahead of the 
spring sown, but the vegetables mentioned will carry on till 
spring sown spinach, beets, chard, turnips, peas and all the 
familiar standbys are ready. These every one knows about and 
it is not necessary to list them nor to cover in this article the 
period of summer when everyone has vegetables. 

Mustard of the Chinese type is worthwhile to blend with 
spinach. Sow it very early in spring and again in the fall, but 
do not expect it to thrive in midsummer. The gardener in the 





Kohlrahi, a quality vegetable. Use it only 
when half grown, while still tender 


one plant to the foot and fertilized to grow 
leaves two feet long. 

Our present space precludes discussion o/ 
the value in the summer succession of the 
cucumber, squash, pumpkin, and gourd 
family. There are some little-known types 
of these that are worthwhile. 

Of summer problems in vegetable succes- 
sion those arising from our inability to grow 
northern types in heat and drought are the chief, and these are 
overcome by the use of heat resistant vegetables. Nev 
Zealand spinach yields an acceptable summer greens and there 
is for the South Basella, a succulent summer greens that glories 
in heat. Okra, eggplant, peppers, lima beans, and sweet 
potatoes endure the summer if not too dry. Tomatoes are 
kept in season by making three plantings, the extra early, the 
main crop, and a late setting put out in July. With carrots it is 
a choice of varieties—the early Parisian forcing or Amsterdam, 
then the Danvers or Chantenay for main crop. 






Then there are green onions from top sets of the 
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Escarolle at left; fringed Endive at right 
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With beets and string beans a constant supply is insured by 
successive plantings, so also with sweet corn. We do not try 
to grow turnips in spring as they get bitter so quickly when hot 
weather comes, but we sow them after midsummer, first the 
rutabagas, later the early types. The spring taste ior turnips 
is satisfied by a better vegetable, Kohlrabi, which is far too 
little gown. Start this early in March and transplant from 
the coldframe, then make successive plantings every fortnight 
till August, when the biggest lot of all should be put in for 
winter storage, for Kohlrabi is a winner as a long keeper, coming 
out of the vegetable pit in May as fresh as it went in in October. 

Another little-grown vegetable that excels in keeping quali- 
ties is celeriac, by having which it is possible to provide the 
celery flavor the year round. It is grown like celery, except 
that it requires no hilling or blanching. Take it up with roots 
and adhering earth and store in a cool but frost-free pit. Celery 
of course we grow—sometimes as an early crop to furnish 
flavoring for cooked dishes, but mainly a late crop of Pascal, a 
green celery that is much more tender and better than the 
Golden Self Blanching. 

As autumn approaches we glimpse another lean period in our 
neighbor’s garden, when weeds take possession and the vege- 
tables he planted in the flush of spring’s enthusiasm have done 
their duty and faded away. Autumn is, however, our busy 
season, when space is at a premium, and the variety and 
interest of the September garden hardly second to that of June. 

We began in July to make successive sowings of endive, both 
the ruffled and the plain or escarole, which we like best. We 
try to thin these out promptly, to stand a foot apart, and 
when they meet in the rows, begin tying the rosettes up to blanch 
for salad. Lettuce is abundant in early fall, so the endive 
mostly goes into storage. It is taken up before any hard frost, 
and with roots and all the soil that clings to them, packed in a 
cold frame close together. The tops must be kept dry, and the 
roots moist, and as cold weather comes on, hay, straw or other 
covering must be put on, sufficient 
to keep from freezing. The endive 
is thus preserved till midwinter. 

A companion is Pai-tsai, the Chi- 
nese cabbage, a late fall plant that 
disappoints those who try to eat the 
green leaves out of the garden in 
place of lettuce or as a cooked 
greens. That is not the way to 
utilize Pai-tsai. It should be grown 
with ample spacing, eighteen inches 
in two-foot rows, so it will form large 
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The Patience row, year-around greens fine for blending with dande- 
lions, chard, kale or spinach 


Our principal standby for winter salads is the Witloof, a 
plant of the chickory tribe, selected in Belgium, to form small 
heads from the roots when forced in a dark cellar. Witloof 
gives us our daily salad from December to May, except as we 
alternate with other things, and we find that it is easy to have 
a home-grown product for which city buyers pay, for “French 
Endive,” imported from Belgium, forty cents to $2 a pound. 

Witloof roots are grown in the garden much the same as 
parsnips. They are planted later, in June here, otherwise they 
run to seed, or produce an overgrown root less desirable for 
forcing. The rows are two feet apart and the plants thinned 
to three or four to the foot. Before the ground freezes we 
select wooden boxes twelve to eighteen inches square and at 
least a foot deep; eighteen inches is better. Such a box is laid 
on its side on the wheelbarrow. The roots are dug and stored 
away in alternate layers of earth and roots till the box is filled. 
The crowns should all stand at the 
same level, and in cutting the tops 
off care should be taken to pres-rve 
the central bud or growing pvint. 
These boxes of witloof roots are then 
put in a cold, frost-free place. Our 
way is to leave them in the garden, 
covered deep with autumn leaves, 
till wanted for forcing. Every three 
weeks a box is taken to the cellar, set 
near the furnace, and watered with 
warm water. It is necessary to have 





heads. These must be taken up 
before any but light frosts and 
packed away like celery in a pit or 
cellar. After a period in the dark 
the center of the head is well blanched and of delicious flavor 
asa salad. This also keeps into the winter or as long as celery. 
Cabbage, of course, is grown and stored, and also made into 
sauerkraut. We have touched lightly on these standbys. 

The root crops are best packed in very slightly moist sand. 
One of these that can be recommended is the Daikon, or 
Japanese radish, a winter variety that grows to large size and 
can be stored in sand and kept all winter. It has a sweet mild 
flavor, and if well grown is tender and good, either raw or 
cooked. This is panted after midsummer, as it grows well 
only in the cool days of autumn. 

During the fall period of frost, before real winter sets in, the 
kale has been at its best. Collards are particularly rich and 
full flavored and this group of vegetables may chance to get a 
deep snow cover from beneath which they can be cut in the 
open garden during the winter, and in early spring the stumps 
will send forth excellent shoots. 





The all-the-year onion bed as it looks in early spring 


The dandelion bed in March. Each plant will cover 


a dinner plate 


the box absolutely dark, and the best 
heads are produced under a foot 
deep layer of sand or peat soil, but 
we find it more convenient to cover 
the box of roots with another empty box of the same size. 

When the blanched heads are six inches or so high they are 
cut off and used for salads or cooked. A second and even a 
third crop of more slender, but quite edible, shoots will follow. 

In the same way other varieties of chicory may be forced 
in the cellar and rhubarb may be grown in the dark from crowns 
that have been dug in the fall and allowed to freeze. Turnip 
sprouts secured in much the same fashion are also good winter 
greens. The English prize their Sea Kale, but we have not 
mastered its culture yet. 

There is still another type of fresh winter vegetable available 
to us from the Chinese. Bean sprouts, such as one finds in 
many Chinese dishes, are easy to grow at home in the pantry. 
The mung bean, a small red or green-seeded legume, is best for 
this purpose, tho small-seeded soybeans or Adzuki beans are 
sometimes used. The beans are secured from Chinese supply 
stores if one has not grown his own. I have a cheap cylindrical 
vase four inches across and a foot high, in the bottom of which 
I have made a number of holes. A layer of matting or excelsior 
is put in first, then a couple of ounces of beans which have been 
soaked in water overnight. Several times daily flood the vessel 
with fresh water and drain. In three to five days, when the 
sprouts are an inch to an inch and a half long, remove them to a 
pan of water, agitate well and separate the clean white sprouts 
from the seed coats. To prepare for the table dip the sprouts 
for two minutes in boiling water, then plunge into cold water 
and serve on lettuce with French dressing, or use the sprouts 
in combination with diced celery, cold chicken and other vege- 
tables, as a cold salad or cooked and served hot. 

We have now carried our garden succession around the 
circle of the months to the starting point, but have by no means 
included all good things to grow; for as each season adds fresh 
experiences the results will be better. 
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HE interest among home owners 
which has heretofore been limited 
to the house and its interior has at 
last reached the enterage of 
the house. America is coming 


Illustration No. 1 


Arranging a Program of Landscape Development 


LEONIDAS WILLING RAMSEY 


Landscape Architect 


Why You Should Have a 
Plan and How to Make One 


tive place as we progressed, and at the 
end the ideal of our dreams would be 
realized. (See illustration No. 1.) 

A landscape architect should 
be employed if there is one 












































into her own as far as garden- 
ing is concerned. One finds on 
every hand an increased inter- 
est in gardening; and we find 
that the home grounds of today 
are a decided improvement in 
taste over that displayed in the 
yards and gardens of the last 
fifty years. No longer do we 
find circular and _peculiar- 
shaped beds of flowers upon 
the lawn, and we find that the 
cannas and geraniums have 
been relegated to their proper 
place. The miniature jockey 
which stood at the front curb, 
and which was the pride of the 
whole family, has been re- 
moved, and the cast-iron dog 
which sat on the front lawn 
ad . 
was removed by sister many 
years ago when she came back from her freshman year at college. 

We are concerning ourselves more with correct color harmony 
in planting and in carefully developing a properly designed 
place. The golden specimen shrubs and the variegated varieties 
are beginning to look a little gaudy to us and the tearful weep- 
ing varieties seem incongruous on 
our modern places. In other 
words we are beginning to ap- 
preciate the best in landscape 
gardening; that arefined sensibly- 
handled scheme is far superior to a 
flashy, gaudy one. 

Probably the mistake most 
often made, and the one which 
accounts for more ill-arranged 
places than any other, is that we 
approach our work in a haphazard 
manner, with no definite idea of 
just what we wish to accomplish. 
Instead of scantily doing the place 
the first season and ever safter 
interpolating different plantings 
and architectural features until the place either looks like a 
nursery or a museum, we should make out a program of the 
work to be accomplished with a budget of expenditure for each 
year. By following such a program we would have an attrac- 























No. 3—A corner in the yard planned in this article 





Illustration No. 6 





available, for with his special 
knowledge and his experience 
of many years he would be 
able to develop possibilities in 
a place which in most cases 
would go unnoticed. How- § 
ever, in many cases a land- 
scape architect is not available 
and often the amount to be ex- J 
pended does not warrant the 
securing of expert help. How- 
ever, if the landscape architect 
were called in more as the 
doctor is called, much good 
would result, for in a short 
visit he could look over the 
place and go over the improve- 
ments contemplated and then 
give advice upon which no 
monetary value could be 
placed. For those who are 
attempting the planning of their own home and for those who | 
intend to employ a landscape architect in an advisory capacity 
only, the following brief advice is written: 

The first step in planning the place is to lay out on paper at 
some definite scale, the house, the property lines, indicate good 
and bad views and locate thereon 
all other architectural or natural 
features of importance. With 
this before one the entire place 
can be studied as a problem and 4 
harmonious whole should develop. 
One has a tendency to be near- 
sighted in studying his own place; 
often only a small portion of the 
property is carried in mind and 
there is often special interest in 
some little work rather than in 
developing the place as a whole. 

We should realize that if the 
place is designed properly, the 
areas properly located, the beds 
harmoniously arranged, that the 
filling in of these areas with the proper material is afterwards 
merely a problem of detail. Ruskin defines a good composition 
as one in which each detail helps the general beauty and effect; 
or, as Mr. Van Rennsselaer puts it, a good composition is one 
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No. 4—Showing 
the house before the 
work is commenced 
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which brings out the most of beauty in each detail. Weshould 
then first decide upon the general design for our place and work 
out the details as we come to them. 

In America, unlike in some European countries, we do not 
care for walls around our places. We feel that we should have 
a portion of our property which the general public is allowed to 
enjoy with us; we shall call this the public lawn area. (See 
Ill. No, 2.) Of course there is a limit to which we can go for 
privacy upon small city places, but there should be, when 
possible, an intimate portion of ground; a portion which can be 
enjoyed by the owners and their friends alone, an area which 
should express the personality of the owner and the entrance 
to which should be as sacred as into the house itself. (See III. 3.) 

When the place is properly 
laid out on paper these areas 
may be studied out and lo- 
cated. The location of the 
garage and the arrangement of 
the walks and drives should be 
decided upon in the beginning 
and at the same time the di- 
vision of areas is decided upon, 
for the location of the walks 
and drives often determines 
the division of these areas. 
Upon a small place the location 
of the house and the lot lines 
generally influence entirely the 
arrangment which we must 
make. Perhaps when the study 
is begun a wall will suggest 
itself in one place, a terrace 
here, a tea house there and so 
on until we have some definite 
ideas to work on. The elevation of the house and grounds, 
should be studied for often a few trees and shrubs will change 
the whole effect. ; 

The front lawn or public area should be open leaving the 
green sward unencumbered. Judicious planting should be 
planned along the lot lines and at the corners. Often when it 
is the principle of a whole street to leave the plantings out along 
the lot line it would of course be best not to interfere with the 
uniformity of the street. The foundation of 











No. 8—Another view of the same yard shown on opposite page 
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used change the view 
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often be very high, for there may be views to screen and here 
and there should be accents in planting. 

In foundation planting, or any other for that matter, first 
decide the types of plants desired, that which is to be required, 
and then find shrubs and trees to meet this requirement. The 
perennials and annuals may be planted along the shrub borders, 
generally in the bays rather than on the promontories. 

We then come to the design of the garden area; the garden 
area in our case might be the private area. (See Illus. No. 2.) 
The garden should be laid out properly and with good propor- 
tions and we should always bear in mind that the walks are 
the backbone of the garden plan. When it is possible to do so 
we should leave an open parterre in the garden; for it will afford 
a place to walk and sit and 
then, too, the garden will not 
have that cluttered and 
cramped feeling. The plan- 
ning of a formal garden is of 
course one of special knowledge 
and should not be attempted 
by the amateur in most cases, 
for the architectural details 
should be of the best and 
statues and other garden fur- 
niture should be good examples 
for such features are seen as 
closely as articles in the house 
and should be selected with as 
much care. 

It seems hardly necessary 
for me to say that a well-exe- 
cuted formal garden costs 
money just as walks and ter- 
racing cost money, unless one 
happens to be fortunately endowed with crushed stone or other 
materials and is a natural artisan. Let me also add that by all 
means your garden should be level, if it is terraced of course the 
terraces should conform, for if a garden is laid out upon a slope 
nothing can be expected of it. 

It is often the case that the vegetable garden is laid out along 
formal lines, the traditional rows in such a garden readily 
suggesting this treatment. This is an excellent treatment and 

one which should more often be taken advan- 





the house may then be considered and ever- 
greens may be planted here and there upon 
the lawn for variety. The foundation plant- 
ings should be arranged to fill certain qualifica- 
tions; decide first what size and types of plants 
are needed and then look up such plants. The 
recesses should be planted heavily with the 
taller growing shrubs and the smaller shrubs 
should be placed in front; here and there suit- 
able vines may be planned to grow over wall 
and porch. If there is a bare spot on the wall 
a high grower canbe used. Often a few ever- 
greens planted among the shrubs at the base 
of the house will prove attractive and afford 
a winter effect which cannot be otherwise 
secured. The practice of planting the founda- 
tion with vari-colored and various shaped-ever- 
greens in a veritable mat effect is not good 
taste for obvious reasons. Avoid gaudy con- 
spicuous shrubs and by all means do not plant 
shrubs which have foliage coloring entirely out 








PRIVATE 


tage of. On many places there is no garden in 
which to grow flowers for cutting and they can 
be planted along the walks in the vegetable 
garden; a sundial may be located at the inter- 
section of the walks and the garden may other- 
wise be embellished with architectural féa- 
tures, thus combining both utility and beauty. 

The laundry yard is generally arranged near 
the service portion of the house or wherever 
such an area admirably suggests itself, while 
the location of a tennis court and areas for 
special games is of course a matter of having 
sufficient property for such games. Of course 
one cannot have a tennis court if there is not 
the available space, for 50x100 feet is required 
for a court with sufficient playing space on all 
sides of it. 

Other special features wili, no doubt, occur 
when it comes time to make a plan, but they 
are all largely an individual problem to be de- 
termined by the circumstances surrounding 





of harmony with the material of which the 


— each case. Then, again, the contour of the 





house is made. 
In planting the private area, if it is to be 





lot may influence absolutely the method of 
treatment. 











arranged informally, it might be expedient to 
adopt a system such as is suggested herewith 
for arranging the confines of the beds. (See 
Illus. No. 6.) By following this procedure a well-arranged area 
should result; the large enclosure or circle representing the 
general outlines of the area with the smaller circles representing 
the individual! nooks and recesses. Of course the planting should 


Illustration No. 2 


They should all be taken into consideration, 
however, and given their proper attention. 
One can then gradually evolve the scheme to 
be used by a process of elimination. 

The one general thought to be conveyed by this article is 
that “the scheme’s the thing” and that no work should be 
started until such a scheme is definitely decided upon. 











Homes of Famous Americans 
































































































CHESLA C. SHERLOCK \ 
ei 
. ° 
Lincoln’s Home e 
* tl 
Each month we will visit the home of afamous American. SE - 
These visits will take us all over the country, and into every SE “ 
period of history from early Colonial days down to the pre- 7 it “ 
sent. Perhaps, intheseintimateglimpses into the home-life } hi 
of ourgreat men and women, we will find evena greater ap- ft f 
preciation for our own homes and their influence upon us. A) - 
te 
F you have never been to Spring- been written about any other char- se 
field, you will find yourself, as acter in all the world’s recorded W 
the train approaches that city, history, save only the Carpenter of 0 
eagerly watching the countryside from the car window and Galilee. Biographies bearing his name will fill more than the it 
saying to yourself, ‘So this is the Lincoln country! So this is proverbial “‘five-foot shelf of books.’’ His speeches, state v 
where Lincoln came as a youth from Indiana; this is where he papers, amusing stories, his career as a lawyer, as politician and r 
split rails and kept store, studied law, rode the circuit and de- as president, have filled countless other volumes. Dozens of 
bated Douglas!” That is, you will say this if you happen to books have been written about his love for Ann Rutledge, which Wo 
come up from the south end of the county, for the I suspicion has been greatly overdone; his name @ yy 
country is rugged and Lincoln-like there has been made the theme of a number of il 
and it doesn’t take much imagination fiction stories, and even the poets and rr 
to picture it as it was nearly a hun- essayists have flocked to him like a 
dred years ago. Springfield is moths to a bright flame. Anda it 
richin Lincolnlore. It was here million and a half other men t 
that he married Mary Todd who knew Lincoln, or saw 
and all of his children him, or who knew people d 
were born; it was here who knew him, have I 
that many of his most taken up their pens v 
famous law suits were and added to the Lin- it 
tried, in the old sand- coln lore. And the d 
stone courthouse end is not yet. So to tl 
which still stands; it write of Lincoln is d 
is here that one may almost to play with st 
visit his home, the fire; so many surer i) 
only one he ever hands have touched Ci 
owned, and in which him. 
he lived for fourteen But Lincoln’s home, m 
years; it was here and what it is like, $: 
that he made that im- is something we sel- J st 
mortal farewell to his dom hear about. We fi 
friends and neighbors have been soaring so | cc 
which is familiar to much into the higher | in 
every schoolboy in realms of the abstract | ac 
ecihge ag gg a “Lincoln's house is rather large and ungainly for the size of the lot upon which it is built.”’ cae bn og ery ' ms 
Cemetery, that his er his house was on 4 m 
ashes and those of his family, rest in the great monument fifty-foot lot, or whether he had an acre of ground. I confess st 
erected to his memory by a sorrowing nation. I did not know until I went to Springfield and I have read every- to 
To walk the streets of Springfield is to get close to Lincoln, is thing about Lincoln I could lay hands on thése many years. 
to see him a little clearer for all the halo of mystery which the Lincoln’s lot is, I should judge, fifty by one hundred and liy 
past has placed about him. Too often, in our blind hero thirty feet in size; just the average-size city lot like you and I sti 
worship, we lose sight of the most important own. Andit is a corner lot, with a little barn ar 
point of all, concerning our great men and in the rear on the alley and a lot fenced off mi 
women. We forget that they were human = for the horse, or chickens or pigs—whatever 
beings, subjected to much the same pains and he kept there. Lincoln’s fence was the fash- ly 
pleasures coming to all of us. We put them ionable solid plank fence, about five feet high, no 
up on a high pedestal and then we lose our and it defines his boundary line from the sir 
perspective of them. 7 house back to the barn. tir 
, I do not mean to shatter any idols or lower Out in front he had a brick retaining wall co 
any ideals. All that has come to Lincoln is but about threeand one-half feet high, which is pe 
his rightful due, and I would that we might - still in a good state of preservation. The 7 
even do him greater reverence. The world original stone steps, which his awkward feet co 
has not yet appreciated him the half that it mounted for fourteen years, are still there. A in 
will. But let us not spoil it all by forgetting j picture of them is shown on these pages. Ill 
that he was a man, something of an average Lincoln’s house is rather large and ungainly he 
man, who lived in a house down on a corner ; for the size of the lot upon which it is built, as ca 
lot five squares from the court house; a man can be seen in the picture. It rears an impos- tol 
who had a “backyard” just like thousands of i ing front, the more so because of its straight th 
you folks. Let us not forget that he was a J ' and severe lines, to the street. In the rear, it | 
man who got into arguments now and then is graduated off into a series of additions and Li 
with his wife about how the house should be apy p07, ee lean-to’s which relieve the harshness some- Sy 
remodeled, and whether she should plant a Yt Lame og ae ay tobe what. vis 
lilac bush right on the lawn terrace; let us not : sited sr It will doubtless be interesting to you to Wi 
forget that he was a man so human that he know that the house is built of native walnut an 
planted elm trees on his parking, and mowed his lawn sometimes clapboards, hand-made. The lath used are of hickory, likewise bl 
and got scolded other times when he didn’t. hand-made. I was informed by the lady in charge (her grand- 







I suppose that more has been written about Lincoln than has mother was a sister of Mary Todd) that very few nails were 
10 
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used in its construction. Inside, the floors are also of native 
walnut, and so is all the molding and woodwork. The floors 
are laid in the irregular fashion so common in the days when 
hand labor fashioned out our building materials. 
narrow boards and wide boards used without rule or design. 
Entering the door, one is ushered into an old-fashion bhall- 
way running into the dining room at the rear. A stairway leads 


to the upper rooms. At 
either side are doors lead- 
ing to the two “front” 
rooms. On the right is 
the room where the 
notification ceremony 
was held, in which Lin- 
coln was Officially noti- 
fed of his nomination 
for the presidency. There 
are chairs about, a man- 
tel-piece, and a marble- 
topped table. Lincoln’s 
“secretary ,’’ theold-fash- 
ion desk and bookcase 
which he used in his law 
office, is in this room and 
it is at this desk that 
visitors are requested to 
register their names. 
Across the hall, in the 
other front room, is 


where Lincoln was the night he was elected to the highest office 
in the land. It was in that room that he received the news and 
the returns on that memorable night. More furniture, in fact, 
all his furniture, is intact in the house. and the walls all around 
in all the rooms are lined with pictures and letters and relics of 
the great man and his family. 

Back of this room is the “‘back”’ parlor, possibly used as a 
dining room on extraordinary occasions. Here are more 
Lincoln curios, among them some sperm oil lamps 
which were used at Lincoln’s wedding. Adjoining 
it to the right, as you enter the house, is the family 
dining room, back of it the kitchen and back of 
that, to the left, the “summer kitchen.”’ The 
dining room is furnished in much the same 
style as the average’ dining room-of good taste 
of the present day. The buffet might have 
come from some modern furniture store. 

When Lincoln purchased the house in the 
middle forties from a Rev. McBride, he paid 
At that time it was only one 
story high, but it was the best house in Spring- 
field. It now has some eleven rooms, not 
counting the halls. An interesting and amus- 
ing story is told of the manner in which the 
addition happened to be added. It seems that 
Mrs. Lincoln was a very ambitious woman.- She wanted very 
much to have her husband become “somebody” in the com- 
munity and nation.~- The time came when the Lincoln home- 
stead was not the “‘best”’ in Springfield, and she urged Lincoln 
to add another story in order to regain for it its old prestige. 

“But,” Lincoln would urge, “it isn’t the house in which you 


$1,500 for it. 


live that determines your 
standing; it is what you 
are. Besides, I need the 
money for other things.” 

Mrs. Lincoln evident- 
ly realized that she was 
not getting over her de- 
sires, so she bided her 
time. Before long Lin- 
coln left on one of his 
periodical trips on the 
“circuit’’ attending 
court in various counties 
in central and southern 
Illinois. No sooner had 
he left town than she 
called a carpenter and 
told him to proceed with 
the addition. 

Three months later 
Lincoln returned to 
Springfield and after 
visiting his office, he 


walked down the street to his home. He glanced at his house 
and went right on past the place and half way into the next 
block before he paused, looked all around as if he were in a 
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There are 











“The rear is graduated off into a series of additions and leaneto’s, which relieve 
the harshness somewhat,” 


shall be safe when built.” 






of Lincoln himself. 


Lincoln’s front steps. 











“Let us not forget that he was a man, who lived ina house on a corner lot; a man 
who had a backyard just like thousands of people” 
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strange locality, and finally stopped a small boy, saying to him, 
“Bub, can you tell me where Abraham Lincoln lives?” 
“Why,” said the boy, “he lives back in the next block.” 
Lincoln retraced his steps, stopped opposite his house, then 
went across the street to an old friend’s house. 
was by this time watching him with considerable interest, being 
hidden behind a large vine in the front yard. 


Mrs. Lincoln 


Lincoln called 
out his old neighbor and 
asked, “Tom, for good- 
ness sake, where does 
Abraham Lincoln live?” 

Mrs. Lincoln then 
called out, “You come 
right over here, Mister, 
and I’ll show you where 
he lives!” 

While the great bulk 
of his utterances which 
have come down toe us 
are his political speeches 
and his jokes, we know 
that the man had an in- 
tense love for home. He 
was grounded in the solid 
rock of eternal prin- 
ciples which shield and 
protect the home. 

Concerning the owner- 
ship of homes, he once 


said: “Property is the fruit of labor; property is desirable, is a 
positive good in the world. That some should be rich shows 
that others may become rich, and hence is just encouragement 
to industry and enterprise. Let not him who is houseless pull 
down the house of another, but let him work diligently and 
build one for himself, thus by example assuring that his own 


Lincoln’s home is the first we have visited located in the 
city, on an ordinary city lot. 
home of a famous American we have discussed in 
this series which was unnamed by the owner. In 
this it is eloquently expressive of the simplicity 


It is likewise the first 


Plain, simple, unpretentious yet large and 
ample, sturdy, well built, comfortable, without 
hint of ornamentation—it is indeed expressive 
of the whole character of the man himself. Its 
native timbers, hewn from the bounty of the 
pioneer wilderness, like the fibre of his char- 
acter, have endured unto this day. Time will 
only enhance their value, as it has the walnut 
of which the house is built. 

That he loved the common people with an un- 
exampled devotion is known to all; while he 
played politics at times, he played with an end 
in mind, an end uncommon to the average politician. This 
thought he admirably characterized himself, when he said: 
“Few can be induced to labor exclusively for posterity; and 
none will do it enthusiastically. Posterity has done nothing for 
us; and theorize on it as we may, practically we shall do very 
little for it, unless we are made to think we are at the same time 


doing something for our- 
selves.” 

All that he did was 
for posterity. No man, 
in all our history, ever 
built surer for unborn 
generations and got less 
himself, than Lincoln. 
His life was one con- 
tinual round of disap- 
pointment and of trial. 
He ran for the legis- 
lature when very young 
and was badly trimmed. 
He entered the mercan- 
tile business with a shift- 
less partner and the 
business failed miserably. 
He spent fully seventeen 
years of his life paying 
off the debts acquired in 
that failure. 

He fell in love with 


Ann Rutledge and became engaged to her and then Fate leered 
in his face and snatched her from him. It is said that he was 
saved from suicide that memorable 


(Continued on page 33 
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Sweet Peas 


CAROL JEANE McDANIEL 


HE sweet pea is a most delicate little flower and it is, 

oh, so particular about the kind of treatment it receives 

from the hands of an expectant grower. It ever so often 
folds its sprouting leaves in early youth and withers away 
rather than be made to bloom in soil which is much too poor 
for its dainty diet or yet too damp for its especial comfort. 
Every spring thousands of amateur gardeners, attracted by 
the delicate fragrance and colorful tints of the sweet pea 
flower, start a little patch in their own front yard. Every year 
a large percentage of these are doomed to disappointment 
because of lack of knowledge of a few fundamentals which 
go toward making sweet pea growing a success. 

In planting sweet peas the selection of a particular variety 
of seed, chosen for its adaptability to climate and its color 
rather than just a general assortment, will undoubtedly 
prove of much value, for certain seeds grow better in one part 
of the country than in another. Then again, certain colors 
of flowers are always more preferred by one individual than 
another, and it is always quite easy to have your pick. 

A good sweet pea, which has immense flowers, is the Snow- 
storm. This seed is a vigorous grower and is adaptable to 
any part of the country. For one who chooses a blue variety, 
the Blue-Bird is a charming shade of that color. This blossom, 
when formed into a corsage or bouquet with the salmon 
colored flower, is strikingly effective. Gorgeous is recommended 
as a good seed for planting to secure a beautiful salmon shade. 
A pretty lavender variety is the Princess, whose petals are 
attractively waved and fluted. Glitters is a rich orange- 
scarlet bloom, which flowers continually. 

In the selection of the lighter shades of sweet peas care 
must be exercised by southern growers lest they choose too 
delicate a shade, for the tropical sun has a speedy and disas- 
trous effect in bleaching out the lighter tints. Select even 
darker varieties than you want and by the time they are ready 
to pick they will have faded much lighter. Rose Queen is a 
lovely deep pink variety for southern planting. 

Probably one of the hardiest growers of all and the fastest 
is the Yarrawa, an Australian importation, which has a 
bi-color flower of a rose-pink and cream combination. This 
blossom will be probably the first to flower and will prove 
the hardiest plant, but care must be exercised in location for 
planting, as its tendency is to fade. Columbia is another 
variety of the same colors, which is being raised all over the 
country on extensive scales with much success. It blossoms 
early and blooms profusely, but it is smaller and shorter 
stemmed than the Yarrawa. 

The best. time for spring:planting in the South is the month 
of February or the first part of March. In the extreme South 





spring planting is not advisable at all. In northern localities 
the planting should be done just as soon as the chill is out 
of the ground and the soil is dry enough to work, even tho 
it is probable that heavy frosts may follow. One essential 
requirement for good sweet pea growing is that the seeds be 
planted early so that the roots may start a vigorous develop- 
ment before top growth begins. 

In selecting a spot for your planting remember that the 
maximum amount of sunlight is needed for the best flowers. 
A free circulation of air is beneficial, altho the site should 
not be swept by strong winds, for they will break the plants 
from their supports and injure the tender stems. Any injury 
to the stems of the plants always results in smaller flowers 
and shorter flower stems. 

The sweet peas may either be planted in rows, running 
north and south, which is the most common American method, 
or they can be planted in small circles or even clumps. Grown 
in circles they make a most effective little garden for anyone’s 
lawn and for true artistic effect it is often advised to plant 
this way. The results are practically the same. Do not, 
however, plant the seeds first in pots with the intention of 
later removing them into your garden, for the transfer will 
generally injure the sensitive roots, thereby dwarfing the 
growth of the plants, even tho they survive the operation. 

Nearly any garden soil is suitable for sweet pea growing, 
providing it is well fertilized and drained to prevent water 
from standing about the plants in case of excessive rains. 
Extra care, however, in the selection and preparation of the 
ground will be repaid in larger flowers, longer stems, better 
colors and a longer blooming period. 

The sweet pea is a deep ealsielent and in order to provide 
ample room for these roots to grow without crowding, the 
preparation of the soil must be deep and thoro. A good method 
for the amateur grower is to mark off a straight or circular 
trench about twelve to fifteen inches wide and with a spade 
to loosen the top soil to the depth of about one foot, throwing 
the earth out to one side. The lower soil can then be broken 
up as deep as possible with a pick. 

Fertilization of this soil is the next important feature and 
this is one of the prime requisites for rapid growth, hardy 
plants and longer stems. It is a good idea to mix in all the 
fertilizer the soil will stand to insure the best results. With 
the subsoil a big application of stable manure should be mixed 
and the rest of the trench filled with the remaining earth 
liberally fertilized. An application of lime is helpful to correct 
a possible acid condition of the ground and to release plant 
food. Special care should be taken that the soil is pressed 
firmly back into the trench, for (Continued on page 38 
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HE oldest conundrum in the world is ““‘Why does a chicken 
cross the road?” It is so ancient I believe Adam must have 
invented it in order to give Eve the first intelligence test 
ever known. My own opinion is that Adam took a chicken— 
probably a long-legged wide-winged variety—and went down 
to the gate of Eden and threw that chicken hard and far over 
the fence. Instantly the chicken turned and scuttled back 
across the road, just missing a couple of snorting pterodactyls 
that were cavorting down the road, and squawked loudly 
as it ducked under the gate. 
“Bye,” said Adam, “did you see that? Then let me ask you 
a question: Why does a chicken cross the road?” 
“To get to the other side!”’ 
cried Eve triumphantly. 





My Neighbor’s Chickens 


ELLIS PARKER BUTLER 


variably trends in that direction. I cannot vouch for any of 
this except the trend of the hen. She certainly does trend. 

It is a matter of considerable doubt with me as to how much 
damage a hen actually does to a garden, but I know how much 
it can do to a temper. I wish someone would get up some 
reliable hen-in-the-garden statistics, with charts and diagrams, 
so that a man like myself who wants to be truthful and exact 
could study them and write an article entirely free from errors. 
I would like a large chart, with lines ruled crossways and up 
and down, and such statistics as these: 

1. Actual damage done to a garden (30x60 feet) by one (1) 
shifty eyed hen owned by the owner of the garden, said hen 

having yellow legs and a low 
mezzosoprano voice. 





“Wrong!” declared Adam. 
“The correct answer is: To 
get into the Garden.” 

To me the saddest thought 
that comes when I think of 
Noah’s ark is not of poor dear 
sea-sick giraffes leaning over 
the rail of the vessel as the 
waves toss, nor even of the 


bears and other hairy animals 
with only two fleas aboard to 
keep the whole lot’ of them 
amused, but it is the thought 
of the two miserable chickens 
wandering dolefully up and 
down the decks looking for a 
neighbor’s garden to dig up 
and not finding any. 

I don’t know whether you 
have ever tried the following 
experiment, but it is signifi- 
cant and worth trying: Some - 
time, when you are invited boy! 
over to look at your neigh- 
bor’s beautiful chickens, bend 
down and take from the nest 
a new-laid egg. Hold the 
egg to the light to make sure 
it is a fertile egg—that is to 
say, make sure it is an egg 
that will hatch into a chicken 
if properly incubated either 
by a hen or a box. Next place 
asmall, flat board on the floor 
of the chicken coop, using a 
spirit level to make sure the 
surface of the board is per- 
fectly level and not tilted one 


—Editor. 





The Crowing of the Cock 


If the cackling of geese saved Rome, or the 
gentle rain at Waterloo defeated Napoleon, a wild eyed squawk and 
the crowing of the cock has made America 
ennui of all the dogs and great. The crowing of the cock is ever a call 
to duty; Peter heard the cock crow, and he 
remembered, and he wept. The call of that 
cock may be said to have brought about the 
foundation of Christian civilization. 

One Sunday morning I found my neighbor 
watching my cock, as he arched his neck and 
flung out his call. ‘Do you know,” he said, 
“T heard him crowing last night? There were 
a lot of them—some a long way off. I couldn’t 
sleep until I heard them, then I slept like a 


“I’m going to have a pen,” he continued, 
‘“‘a pen of brown ones, like Mother used to 
keep. That crowing—it took me back to those 
years so long ago, when I was a boy on the 
farm, down on the river bottom. I dreamed 
of brown setting hens and little chicks, and of 
hunting eggs in the straw stack! 

“I thought of the time we hid eggs at 
Easter.. .and so I’m going to have a pen.” 


2. Actual damage done to 
a garden (30x60 feet) by one 
(1) albino hen, owned by the 
man next door, between 1:30 
P. M., May 16, 1922 (East- 
ern Standard Time) and the 
moment when the hen gave 


scooted for home, avoidingthe 
brick by one-eighth of an inch 
(actual measurement, 3.5 mil- 
limetres. ) 

3. Actual damage done to 
garden by the brick. 

4. Chart showing actual 
cash damage done to a gar- 
den by ten hens, said hens 
being aided and abetted by a 
rooster with a frost-bit comb 
and a jaunty disposition, the 
hens observing the eight-hour 
day regulations of the Hens’ 
Union, and the wind blowing 
N. N. E. but shifting slightly 
to N. E. 

Having had considerable 
experience with hens in gar- 
dens I am inclined to believe 
that a series of reliable charts 
would show that the actual 
money damage done by our 
neighbors’ hens is greatly 
overestimated. This, how- 
ever, is not true of the temper 
damage. While I have sat 
at my window (armed only 
with a rubber - sling-shot 
known as a “nigger-shooter” 
and a pile of pebbles) and 








way or the other. Now stand 
the egg exactly upright, either 
on the large end or the small 
end, and let go of it. Nine thousand nine hundred and ninety- 
e.ght times out of every ten thousand the egg, in rolling off the 
board, will roll in the direction of your garden. Two eggs out of 
each ten thousand will not roll at all; these are what are called 
“sports” or “freaks” and if hatched will probably turn out to be 
alligators or ostriches. Every egg that contains the germ of a 
chicken will invariably roll toward your garden, especially if you 
have just planted the garden. The more irascible your temper is, 
the more rapidly the eggs will roll toward your garden. If you 
are one of the men who get purple in the face whenever you see a 
chicken in your garden the egg will roll toward your garden with 
a regular hop, skip and jump and sometimes a low, irritating 
laugh é¢an be heard issuing from it. 

This desire of the chicken for the garden is called instinct 
by the scientists. I believe the man that owns the garden calls 
t something else, but I never use such words myself, having 
been brought up in a proper manner. I understand that the 
naturalists hold that the desire of the hen for the petunia bed 
is a “hold-over” from the very earliest days of the hen (approxi- 
mately 75,675,000 B. C.) when the hen—as they believe—was 
used as either (1) a garden ornament, or (2) a worm scarecrow 
In any event the belief is that for over seventy million years the 
garden was the birthplace and home of the hen, and that conse- 
quently the hen became used to being in the garden and in- 


watched my neighbors’ hens 
digging in my garden with all 
the eagerness of a squad of 
raw soldiers trying to “dig in” under machine-gun fire, and 
have seen this happen day after day, I have never noticed that 
one dear little blossom has been missing when blossoming time 
arrived. True, when the hens were eating the radish tops they 
may have reduced my crop of radishes somewhat, but anyone 
who had eaten one of my radishes —taking it from his mouth 
now and then to make sure he was not chewing a hickory nut 
by mistake—would not feel that the hens had done any evil, 
excepting in letting any of the radishes mature. And right here, 
speaking as an expert, I would like to say that I do not feel that 
a nigger-shooter and a handful of pebbles constitutes the best 
weapon for protecting the garden from the hen. At any range 
over three feet the nigger-shooter ceases to be a weapon of pre- 
cision, and if you are as close as three feet to a hen you don’t 
need a nigger-shooter—you can kick the hen. Beyond three 
feet the nigger-shooter becomes erratic and wild. I have, it is 
true, often hit a hen with a pebble fired from a nigger-shooter, 
but it has seldom been the hen at which I aimed. Often, when 
I have aimed at a hen in my garden I have hit a perfectly re- 
spectable and non-trespassing hen that was scratching in its 
own home coop thirty-six feet distant from the hen at which I 
had aimed. This well-behaved hen then instantly arose in 
the air with a shrill cry of surprise, leaped all intervening 
boundaries and hastened to the safety of my garden, where she 
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began to dig. And when I did happen to popa hen squarely on 
the broadside the hen only looked up in surprise, looked down 
in gratitude, and swallowed the pebble, thus aiding itsdigestive 
apparatus and being able to eat more garden. 

I think that we have a prejudice against the hen that exact 
statistics would net bear out. I think the damage done by a 
bevy of, say, eight hens in a garden 30x60 feet in size is much 
less than is commonly supposed. Let us say that my property 
is worth $10,000 exélusive of buildings, and contains 18,000 
square feet. A 30x60 foot garden would be worth $500. This, 
at six percent, would be worth, if otherwise invested, $30 per 
year. The tax on the garden plot would be $10. Seeds and 
fertilizer would be $10. The time I put in on the garden, at my 
usual earning rate of about $50 a day, would be $500. The 
garden thus costs me $550 per year. Off of it I get vegetables of 
a market value of $28.30. This shows a net profit of $521.70 
less than nothing per annum, in a normal henless year. 


OW, from over the fence, come eight snow-white hens. 
For a few moments they pretend to be spotlessly innocent 
of guile. They scratch in the plantain and ragweed along the 
fence and say, “‘Well! well! I never knew our chicken yard 
reached this far!” Then one hen cocks a yellow eye hither and 
yon and strolls over into the garden. She pretends she is still 
in the plantain and ragweed. If you told her she was in her 
neighbor’s garden she would say, ‘‘My! my! is that so! I never 
imagined it! The last thing in the world I would think of doing 
is to poach in my neighbor’s garden!”’ But she would keep right 
on poaching. And then the other hens, equally innocent, would 
wander over into the garden and begin to scratch there. Sup- 
pose they came every day. Suppose they scratched up and ate 
everything in my garden. The worst they could do would be 
to scratch a hole in my deficit of $521.70. 

I am strongly inclined to believe that the loss caused by 
neighbors’ chickens is largely a moral loss and that it never does 
amount to much in dollars and cents—but the moral damage is 
terrific! I can easily see, for example, that a hot-blooded lady 
who has with difficulty decided that she will not, after all, mur- 
der her husband and elope with the butcher, might look out of 
her kitchen window just in time to see seven hens come over 
the fence and get to work in her sweet pea patch, and become 
so angry and bitter and violent that she would not only murder 
the hens but her husband and the butcher himself. I can easily 
imagine that the man who wrote ‘Under the bludgeonings of 
Fate my head is bloody but unbowed” might stand calmly and 
with folded arms and see his fondest hopes hurled down to 
chaos and never quiver an eyelid, but if he saw his neighbor’s 
hens in his garden, jump for the door with a yell of rage and 
pick up anything handy, from the ice cream freezer to the axe. 
It is one thing to sit around and smile while Fate does a little 
high grade Indian-club work on your head, but when the chick- 
ens of the man next door come over the fence and get busy in 
your garden you do get mighty mad! 


HE truth is that the amount of damage done by your 

neighbor’s hens has nothing to do with the anger they arouse. 
To create something is the greatest thing you can do, and the 
garden—whether flower or spud—is something you have cre- 
ated. When you have dug the soil, and harrowed it, and sweet- 
ened it, and enriched it, and placed the seed in it, the garden 
is more truly you than your own children are. Presently 
your children will depart and the full fruitage of their lives will 
be their own creation, but your garden is yours only; you have 
made it, you will tend it, you will gather its harvest of flowers 
or kohlrabi. At the best it will be imperfect, but you long for 
perfection and mean to do all you can to make it a perfect 
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thing. And then some careless neighbor lets his dad-blasted 
chickens loose and they come over and paw all over the place! 
You not only feel angry pity for your garden, and selfish anger 
for your gobbled seeds and lettuce plants, but that deadliest 
of all anger—the anger we all feel when another scorns our 
just rights. 

We who have gardens and who don’t have chickens are the 
victims of a cruel irony of fate. We were born to be the meek 
and misunderstood of this world. Our neighbor has chickens; 
we have a garden. Our garden cannot climb over the fence and 
eat the chickenfeed of the hens. Our garden cannot get up at 
two A. M. and crow its lungs out and awaken all our helpless 
neighbors. Our garden stays at home and meekly minds its 
own business and bothers no one. There can be a thousand 
other gardens and no one is harmed. But the minute my neigh- 
bor’s hen comes into my garden my neighbor is “‘set’’ to hate 
me. If I say anything to him about his hens I expect him to 
get mad; if I do not say anything to him he says to himself, 
“He don’t say anything, but he’s thinking it, and I’ll just tell 
him, when he does say anything, about that time his boy came 
over and——’” and so forth! If I wanted to be on friendly terms 
with my neighbors I would rather keep a Greco-Turkish 
boundary than a coop of hens. As soon as I bought a flock of 
hens and brought them home I would begin thinking what 
“come back” I could hand my neighbor when he came over to 
complain about my hens getting into his garden. 

Personally I have solved the hen problem; I plant bulbs. My 
chicken-keeping neighbors do keep their hens at home the 
greater part of the time. We have never quarreled about 
chickens; in the spring I merely telephone, ““My wife is going to 
plant her sweet pea seed tomorrow; your chickens ” and 
the chickens are gathered in and corralled, And that is proper. 
No one has any right to let his chickens roam my garden or 
roam your garden or roam anyone’s garden. 








| SAY quite frankly that in my opinion the chicken with the 
wanderl]ust is a greater menace to the happiness of the average 
American than the Turk or the bolshevist ever was or ever will 
be. The Turk may grasp Western Thrace from the Greeks—if 
the Greeks have it; I’ll be blessed if I know whether they have 
or have not—and Mrs. Murphy and Mrs. Casey will converse 
fondly over the back fence in amity and good will. The bol- 
shevists may arouse India to oust the British and Mrs. Murphy 
will hand a large slice of chocolate cake over the back fence 
and the heart of Mrs. Casey will beat with warm lovingkindness 
for all the Murphys in the world. But once let Mrs. Casey’s 
speckled hen come over into Mrs. Murphy’s garden and get 
whacked on the back with the broken hoe handle thrown by 
Mrs. Murphy and black hatred and enmity will curdle the 
blood of the Murphys and Caseys forever more! 

On the banners of the world the dove is recognized as the 
bird of peace; wherever flags wave the eagle is recognized as 
the bird of war; on the standard of France the rooster perches 
as the bird of triumph; Minerva’s owl is the bird of wisdom. 
There is the peacock for pride and the ostrich for folly and the 
lark for hope. To the great gallery of birds I offer a new sym- 
bol—the domestic hen, the symbol of neighborly enmity. 


N the whole I consider the chicken situation gloomy. Altho 

I am by nature an optimist I see no immediate ameliora- 

tion of the chicken-from-the-next-door state of affairs. The 

chicken will continue to come over the fence, except on those 

occasions when it comes under. The next-door chicken will 

continue to be a nuisance. I can see but one ray of thankful- 

ness to clasp to our bosoms; as Mike Flannery would have said 
—‘‘What if them chickens was guinea-hens!”’ 














One of our subscribers who is in- 
terested in Fruit, Garden and Home’s 
house plans sent us a suggestion re- 
cently which we are glad to adopt. 
He said: “No doubt a good many of 
your readers are living in their own 
homes. Many of them have built these 
homes themselves, after careful plan- 
ning. Some have planned for years, 
taking into consideration every feature 
for comfort and convenience. 

“It occurs to me that if these sub- 
scribers would send you pictures of 
their homes, together with sketches 
of the floor plans, the benefit of their 


experience would be of tremendous aid 
to the rest of us in planning our homes. 
You could select the best and vresent 
them to us on a separate page in addi- 
tion to the house plans you are already 
giving. We could model our plans from 
such. features. as appealed to us, or 
have our own architects or builders 
do it for us.” ; 

No doubt, the great majority of our 
subscribers who live in their own homes 
have some one feature of which they 
are especially proud. It may be the 


architectural type, the arrangement of 
the rooms for economy, space or com- 


fort, or built-in features. At any rate, | 


you take comfort and joy in your home 
and vou like to show it to others. Why 
not show it to the whole Fruit, Garden 
and Home family? 

For the best photograph of a sub- 
scriber’s home accompanied by a pencil 
sketch of the floor plans, or other dis- 
tinctive feature, we will pay $10; for 
the second best, $5, and the third best, 
$2.50. We will publish as many others 
as possible. Your entries must be in 
our office by March 25, 1923. Address, 





Contest Editor, Fruit, Garden and 


Home, Des Moines, Towa. 
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A Home Reflecting Comfort and Good Taste 


H. COLIN CAMPBELL 


T is a comparatively easy matter to build an attractive home 
where funds or other facilities give plenty of leeway for 
developing ideas of design. But in the small or even medium 

sized house for the average sized lot, the problem is decidedly 
a more difficult one. Too few architects give serious thought 
to smaller houses because persons requiring the services of 


architects seldom want small houses. 

The house shown in the accompanying 
illustration is a particularly unique and 
pleasing example of a well-thought-out, 
medium sized house. Individual, com- 
fortable and substantial best expresses 
the features of this Japanese design whose 
chief charm lies in its flat-pitched over- 
hanging roofs and its long low general 
lines. Numerous flower boxes furnish an 
opportunity for planting so much in 
keeping with the oriental effect and neces- 
sary for contrast to breaking the severe 
lines of the ext-rior trim. 

While the house seems to be built low, 
it requires several steps up before one 
reaches the living room. Here one looks 
thru a long room extending across the 
entire front of the house to a luxurious 
porch at the side. A generous fireplace 
adds a touch of hospitality and assures 
comfort for chilly evenings and bleak 
winter days. The window arrangement is 
such that there is plenty of wall space for 
artistic furniture arrangement. 

_An open archway gives access to the 
dining room, a well-lighted room, offering 
a view to the garden and with ventilation 
from four sides. Both the dining room 
and living room*have the advantage of 
the restful side porch with separate doors 
leading onto it. 

The kitchen has many step and labor- 
saving features including a well-lighted 
sink, built-in cupboards, and a special 
compartment for the icebox which allows 
icing from the outside. 

On the second floor there are three 
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The basement, which covers the full span of the house, is 
because of its construction, dry, proof against rats and vermin 
and particularly easy to keep clean. The furnace room and 
coal compartments which are built separate assure firesafeness 
and protection against coal dust and soot. 

Built of concrete and finished with stucco and having a tile 
roof this house will not only require the minimum expenditure 
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bedrooms, two on the front and one in the rear. Each has 
plenty of windows providing cross ventilation and the closets 
in all the rooms are much larger than are found in the average 
house. There is also a linen closet in the hall. The bath room 
is especially large and commodious and has two windows. It is 


easily reached from any of the chambers. 





for upkeep but it will also be entirely fire- 
proof. Practically any desired texture or 
color is possible with stucco so that any 
scheme for harmony between roof and 
walls is possible. 

Where the owner has a car, this plan 
indicates the placing of the garage as 
shown in the illustration since this ar- 
rangement utilizes the entrance as a 
porte-cochere and also adds to thegeneral 
plan design. The whole exterior invites 
generous planting of flowers and shrubs. 

In planning this house the architect 
gave due consideration to the many labor- 
saving devices now in vogue in the modern 
home as well as the demand for decorative 
lighting effects. He consequently ar- 
ranged for plenty of base plugs for electri- 
cal fixtures so that the owner is assured 
of ample connecting facilities in every 
room. 

This home should prove entirely satis- 
fying both inside and out. It is the sort 
that is easily changed to meet the 
individual requirements of the owner and 
of a design that will stand out in any 
community attracting the attention of 
the most exacting critic. 

It willbe particularly adapted to alevel 
location which is usually the most diffi- 
cult to make uniquely attractive. From 
a landscaping standpoint a very pleas- 
ing background would be furnished by a 
row of tall, stately, Lombardy poplars. 
There is an unusually good opportunity 
for a Japanese garden at the steps lead- 
ing from the porch. 


\Those of our readers who desire to obtain complete 
working drawings of this charming home may do so by remit- 
ting $2 to Fruit, Garden and Home (Specify House Plan F-2). 
These drawings consist of five fully dimensioned sheets, in- 
cluding details of interior trim and typewritten specifications 
covering construction. 














































Here one has an illustration of what was accomplished in this splendid old home through the simple process 


of enamelling old dingy woodwork. 


This trim is admirably set off by the soft matt tone of the walls done in 


flat wall paint. Water colors may also be used. The floors also have been dressed up as you see 


The Part Paint Plays in the Home 


NORMAN COLLART and BERTON ELLIOT 


OW many times you have watched a mechanic make 
H some repair on an engine and have said to yourself, 
“It’s simple enough—when you know how!” What 
probably did not occur to you at the time was that his ‘know- 
ing how’ must have been backed up by a certain handiness 
and experience born of having done that job many times before. 
Now in a way, painting and decorating is very much such 

a job. But you can buy paint now-a-days all ready for use 
that is the best possible material for any surface you'll ever 
need to finish. It is simply a question then, of taking interest 
in getting the right paint (you know a square peg doesn’t fit 
in a round hole) and applying the goods as directed. Nothing 
very complicated about that is there? No, and it’s just as 
easy to get good results too, if 
you’re a painter and have pushed 


There are floors, for example, and woodwork. They receive 
quite different usage. Floor finishes are made to withstand 
tramping and scuffing, while woodwork is finished primarily 
for beauty. 

Floors need a tough, relatively thin-bodied finish. It must 
be thin so that heels can’t dig into the body of the finish 
readily. This is true of both varnish and floor paint. Floor 
finishes should be applied with a fairly substantial brush so 
you can work the paint or varnish well into the surface. If 
the floor boards are badly shrunken and drawn apart, the 
first coat should be brushed well into the cracks. When dry, 
force a crack filling preparation thoroly into the openings and 
let dry before applying the last coat. You'll have to get right 
down on your knees to fill the cracks 
effectively but it will pay to have 





a brush all your life! But we assume 
you’re not a painter and have several 
jobs mapped out for you at home 
and little more than good intentions 
to do them with. 

So we are giving a few of the 
general principles back of good 
painting; and as to the practice and 
experience—well—even the painter 
had to start at some time. More- 
over, the intelligent amateur has 
one advantage even over the pro- 
fessional painter, strange as this 
may seem. We can best illustrate 
this idea by a story: A certain 
housewife, who can bake bread, 
cookies, cakes and pies as only your 
grandmother ever could, was having 
a great deal of trouble with-a new 
automatic stove she had just bought. 
The demonstrator came out to the house and sized up the 
situation. ‘Practically the only trouble we have had with 
these automatic stoves,” he said, “‘is with the older experienced 
cooks who have been baking excellent bread all their lives. 
It just seems, with some of them, that their experience simply 
won’t let them follow our directions. Give me the young wife 
who knows she doesn’t know how to run a stove and is afraid 
to do anything but follow our directions; she usually gets 
good results.” 

There are several kinds of surfaces one finds to finish about 
the home and each surface needs its individual handling. 











Always apply with the grain—doing three or four 
boards at a time clear accross the reoom—and follow 
one of the cracks so laps will not show 


a good smooth floor before putting 
on the second coat. This applies 
to both painted and _ varnished 
floors. Remember that the principal 
difference between the _ so-called 
professional job and the average 
amateur job is the attention given 
the preparation of the surface. 

In refinishing an old floor—the 
kind that is so badly marred and 
discolored it can’t be varnished- 
it is really necessary to use paint to 
clean things up generally. Asarule, 
however, one wants something just 
a little bit better in the principal 
rooms. A painted floor can be grained 
to give a very satisfactory repre- 
sentation of hard wood. A graining 
tool can be had for this purpose, 
a quarter-round rubber roller as 
shown in the illustration. It is really an interesting job, per- 
fecting fancy grained effects with one of these devices. The 
first two coats are a yellowish ground color to hide the old 
finish. Next follows an application of brownish graining pre- 
paration to be worked with the graining tool as fast as it is 
brushed on. 


There are many tricks to the trade of graining but a safe 
and simple method to follow in graining a floor is as follows: 
Apply the graining preparation over only about four boards, 
for a space of about three feet. Start at the corner fartherest 
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from the door. In drawing the graining tool along the board, 
you will discover the kind of a rocking movement of the half- 
round graining tool that will produce the kind of “grain’’ 
that appeals to you. Be sure to bring the end of the stroke 
to different points on adjoining boards so the laps or joints 
will not be conspicuous. You have probably noticed how the 





Old paint or varnish may be removed from previously finished sur- 
faces with a liquid paint and varnish remover. Apply a generous 
‘coat to the surface—allow to stand about five or ten minutes until 
the old coating has become softened—then scrape off with a putty 
knife. If the old finish is very heavy through several coatings, a 
second or third application may be necessary. After the old coating 
has been removed, the surface should be scrubbed thoroughly with 
the paint remover, and then with benzine or gasoline to wash out all 
of the removing preparation which would otherwise interfere with 
the drying of following coats. Mouldings, corners and other diffi- 
cult parts are most easily reached with a small scrubbing brush 
dipped into the preparation 


joints are “staggered” in laying a hard wood floor. 

After this is dry, one applies what is known as a varnish 
stain, that is, a very durable varnish with a dye in it to repre- 
sent mahogany, walnut or oak colors, as preferred. This 
varnish stain may be thinned with turpentine if it is too heavy 
to work easily. Follow about four boards back and forth and 
in this way avoid laps. Two thicknesses of varnish stain 
naturally are darker than one coat. In this way, however, 
one can with more coats secure a darker color if desired. 

The chances are, that after you have finished a floor or 
two you will want to try out the same stunt for your wood- 
work and even some of the furniture. Very probably you have 
a table and some chairs that are every bit as sturdy as when 
new—simply need a new dress, as it were. Most of your 
friends will inquire about your “new” furniture, after the 
job is done. 

Pine woodwork and floors are being used more and more 
these days, and of course it is highly desirable to tone down 
somewhat the rather bright yellow hue of natural pine. 
This varnish stain is the handiest material imaginable for 
doing new furniture and woodwork and saves the separate 
operation of staining and its uncertainties. 

You will probably 
notice that the varnish 
you buy for standing 
woodwork, that is, win- 
dow casings, doors and 
in fact, any woodwork 
you don’t walk on, is 
heavy in body. This 
is desirable as the heavy 
varnish film seems to 
bring out the figure of 
the grain so well. And, 
of course, heavy bodied 
enamels have a deeper 
luster than lighter bod- 
ied paints. 

In painting, varnish- 
ing or enameling wood- 
work and fruniture, a 
softer brush is needed, 
where the bristles are 
not as stiff or as heavy 
as in the floor brush. 
A fitch or russian ox 
hair brush will help 
greatly in putting on 
varnish and heavy enam- 
els without brush marks 
showing. : 

Ordinarily a good var- 
nish or enamel will level 
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three operations: (1) Putting on the goods by brushing “with” 
the grain of the wood. (2) Spreading out to an even film the 
material just applied. This you do by brushing across the 
grain without dipping into the pail again. (3) Taking up the 
surplus paint or varnish that would otherwise run and cause 
“sags” or “lace curtains.”’ Keep the brush scraped out fairly 
dry and stroke once more “with” the grain. Always run the 
brush from edge to edge clear across the panel. This isn’t 
as much work as it seems to.read and this method will give 
uniformly good results. 

No one ever really enjoys sandpapering a surface, but care- 
ful “sanding” is just about 75 percent of a good varnish or 
enamel job. You sandpaper, first, to remove scratches and 








Most realistic graining may be produced with a “‘graining tool” of 
this type. Draw the grainer along the board, rocking it gradually 
up and down—do three or four boards at a time as far as you can 
reach—then repeat down three boards the length of the room. Do 
not stop at the same place on each board, but “‘stagger’’ the stopping 
places the same as strips of flooring are staggered in laying a fine 


hardwood floor 


rough spots in the wood so the grain figurations will show clean. 
You sandpaper the varnish and enamel undercoats to knock 
off any “nibs,”’ take out brush marks and dull the gloss so 
the next coat will go on and adhere well. Use number 00 or 
0000 paper for this between-coat sanding so as not to scratch 
the surface. Remember that small specks or rough spots in 
the surface become magnified with each succeeding coat unless 
removed. One might almost say that the reason your piano 
has a better finish than your woodwork, is that it was sanded 
more carefully. 

Concerning brushes the following directions are most 
important: Always clean varnish or enamel brushes in turpen- 
tine. Gasoline or benzine makes them get “crumby” or 
“lousy.”’ New brushes are almost always powdered and dusty 
and should be cleaned before using. Work this foreign ma- 
terial out as much as possible with the fingers before using. 

Every time a varnish or enamel brush is used it should be 
prepared in the following manner: Pour out about a half 
cup of varnish. Fill the brush (Continued on page 41 














out to a smooth, mir- 
rorlike surface if spread 
properly, This involves 





The simple velvety tones of walls done in flat wall or water color brings out the true value of furniture and 
pictures. Through the use of a stencil border at the ceiling angle, added interest and individuality is secured. 
Such a room is both restful and attractive 


7E all have pictures accumu- 
lated thru the years of house- 
keeping and homemaking 
which have endeared themselves to 
us thru the memories associated 
with them. But there comes a time when we need to look 
about critically, ask ourselves if they are all worth keeping, 
and if so, are they placed to advantage. 

It is a good plan, also, to look to the condition of frames, wire 
or picture cord, and to make a list of such new supplies as 
we shall need to purchase. At this time, too, it is wise to 
plan for the pictures we should like to have to replace those we 
have plucked up courage to discard. 

Visiting in homes where the walls seemed spotted with all 
kinds of pictures usually sends us home with a new resolve to 
adopt simplicity for our Very own in this matter. It is per- 
missible for the moment 
to line our walls with 
photographs of relatives 
and friends, a reproduc- 
tion of a famous painting, 
the children’s art work at 
school, a water color and 
perhaps the picture sec- 
tion from a calendar, since 
they serve to focus family 
interest in the home. Yet 
they are not suitable for 
all time. 

Most of us have come 
to realize that one or two 
pictures in a room produce 
a better effect than a large 
and unrelated assortment. 
We are being taught that 
we cannot hang pictures in 
diagonal or vertical rows 
or place a small picture in 
the shelter of a large one 
and have harmony as a 
result. And so, no matter 
how much we think of our 
pictures we shall need to 
go over them occasionally 
to arrange and rearrange 
them. We can well follow 
the example set by our an- 
cestors and place photo- 
graphs in an album which 

van be stored in some con- 
venient drawer; for un- 
less photographs are well 
framed they soon become 
spoiled. 

As for the framed pic- 
tures on the walls, if the 
subjects are good and the 
rames are appropriate, we 
may merely study their 
position in the home and move them if necessary. Let us 
enter the house by our own front door and inspect each room 
with the critical eye of the chance caller and not of our dearest 
and most understanding friend. Pictures placed in the hallway 
must sound the note of hospitality and play their part in 
extending a welcome to guests. Here we might use one decora- 
tive landscape such as “Indian Summer” by Weigard or ‘“The 
Summer Day,” “Spring,” “Dance of the Nymphs,” or “A 
Lane Thru the Trees,” by Corot. If there is not a picture of 
this character among those in our possession money could not 
be spent to better advantage than in purchasing one for this 
particular location. 

In the living room the picture above the fireplace must be 
one of varied interest and very rich in color. “The Garden of 
Allah,” by Maxfield Parrish, is often a good choice for this 
place. If the mantel is high no picture at all need be used but 
if it is low and broad the space above it will prove an excellent 
setting for a rectangular picture with plenty of color. 

Where a davenport or table is placed against a large and 
unbroken wall space we have an opportunity for hanging small 
pictures of the same dimensions. The pictures are best placed 





The Right Picture in the Right Place 


HAZEL REYNOLDS 


Careful Choosing and Placing 
of Pictures is Very Important 








so that they are on a level hori- 
zontally; three pictures of equal 
sizes and similar colorings make a 
harmonious grouping. 

As for the choice of new pictures 
for the living room we have a wealth from which to choose, only 
a few of which can be named here. The pictures by Jules 
Guerin come in lovely colors: ‘The Capital,” “Old Trinity” 
and ‘“‘Chateau Amboise”’ are excellent. ‘“‘Whistler’s Mother,’ 
by Whistler, or his “Nocturne” would also be a good choice. 
Prints of famous paintings include the “Sistine Madonna,” by 
Raphael; “Hope,” by Burne-Jones; “The Hanging of the 
Crane,” by Taylor; Ruysdael’s “The Mill”; “Sir Galahad,” by 
Watts; “The Pot of Basil,” by Alexander, and the “Aurora” by 
Guido Reni. Besides these there are many, many others just 
as suitable for the living room as the ones named, Personal 
taste must be the guide 
in choosing among them. 

The dining room is a 
good setting for the flower 
plaques or pictures, or 
charming landscapes. In 
the sacred realm of the 
kitchen we are likely to 
place only the utilitarian 
calendar. Let’s have the 
fun of hanging in this 
room a picture portraying 
perhaps a shiny bit of 
copper hanging proudly 
beside a fireplace, a bright 
colorful market scene, rest- 
ful meadows or orchards, 
or the quiet joy of the 
blue-green water. Tho 
there need not be many 
pictures here one or two 
substituted occasionally 
by other favorites will 
provide new charm for 
the room in which we 
spend much of our time. 

Children are more or 
less hero worshipers and 
so we might place upon 
their walls a good likeness 
of Lincoln or Roosevelt or 
prints of those master- 
pieces which come within 
their comprehension. 

Daily their tastes and 
character are being devel- 
oped and formed. Begin 
early with children to 
make them feel at home 
in any field of art and cul- 
ture. Let them learn 


A wise placing of a large picture over a heavy chest from lovely scenes of 


other countries where chil- 
dren “‘have such curious things to eat, while we arefed on bread 
and meat.” Then, besides the great paintings from which they 
learn correct color, form and line, they may have a few of the 
many imaginative pictures now available at any art dealer’s. 

Pictures should be hung flat against the wall unless light is 
needed. Then they may be tipped at a slight angle. Place two 
narrow screw eyes well toward the top of the frame and hang 
the picture either with two cords from the moulding or flat 
against the wall by means of invisible hooks. If pictures are 
hung from the moulding and picture cords are not available, 
hang the picture in the same way with two wires. The reason 
for this is that all lines should follow the architectural lines of 
the room as far as this is possible. Every picture should be 
hung so low that you can look directly into it without looking 
either up or down. That is, have the center of the picture on a 
level with the eye for there is nothing much worse than a “skied” 
picture. 

One must be sure there is harmony between the picture and 
its background. Where walls have panels or are dark and 
heavy, oil paintings, with their rich color tone, are best. Soft 
toned, sensitive pictures, on the (Continued on page 33 


















HOUSEWIFE whose cleverly 
equipped closets I had openly 
envied rather dealt me a 

body blow when she remarked, 
“You know it isn’t money, but 
brains which determines our household 
conveniences.” 

Evidences of wealth on every hand had 
perhaps blinded me to the fact that the 
things in her house which really counted 
towards more efficient living were after all 
procurable rather by taking thought than 
by lavish expenditure. To convince me 
that this was the case, she insisted on my 
taking a personally conducted tour of her 
closets from garret to basement. When 
this had been done, I had to admit that it 
was sense and not dollars which made her 
home what it is—a joy everlasting. 

Confessing that closets are her hobby, 
and that few houses would be found with 
such a number as she boasted, she again 
reminded me that closets were not the 
result of expenditure, but the making use of 
every available nook and cranny. 

“T have heard mothers tell their children 
to put things in their places when, with all 
my looking, I couldn’t see that they had 
provided places. There is no incentive to order when articles 
must be piled upon articles, for it is always the bottom one 
which is needed first,”’ she added laughingly. 

We began our tour of inspection on the third floor, which in 
this case one would hesitate to term an attic. Instead of 
finding trunks and valises standing about, a door was opened 
and all the paraphernalia of traveling and camping was dis- 
covered in orderly array in a small ceiled room under the slope 
of the roof. The smaller luggage was placed along the wall at 
the low side of the room, while the trunks were ranged so their 
contents might be available at a moment’s notice. As a matter 
of fact, however, I doubt if the trunks were used except when 
traveling since the many closets seemed to provide storage space 
for everything conceivable. 

One third-floor closet was fitted with hangers and moth-proof 
bags, for the storage 
of furs and other 


Getting Value Received For Storage Space 


SADA V. BLAIR 


There Is Much Satisfaction 
In a “Place For Everything” 





A linen closet with tray like shelves 


It will need no argument to prove 
that the cabinet work necessary for 
the development of this type of linen 
closet would be neither complicated 
nor expensive. Furthermore, if re- 

mote from skilled carpentry the facings of 
these small doors and drawers would be a 

roblem, whereas a standard size door could 
be bought all ready made and it would hide 
admirably the cruder work of the interior. 
The tray like shelves slip in and out easily 
so that one may examine their contents or 
entirely remove them—there being hand- 
holds at each end for convenience in carry- 
ing. 

In passing the guest chamber, I noticed 
that the closet door had a full-length 
mirror inset on the room side, while on 
the inner side of the door, not far from the 
bottom, there was a neatly designed rack 
which would accommodate three pairs of 
shoes. It was nothing more nor less thana 
notched board angled so that it would set 
far enough from the door to allow the 
row ofheels to drop behind the notch. It 
had been enameled’ along with the door. 

To complete not only the picture but the 
equipment, the wooden hangers, of which 
there were many, had all been enameled and hung waiting for 
their burdens. While not so luxurious in appearance as padded 
and silken covered hangers, nevertheless they seemed even a 
little more meticulously neat. In the space above was a hat 
cabinet enclosed with doors and equipped with several milli- 
ners’ rests for uplifting the hats. At least, I thought, any hat 
ought to be uplifted at finding itself in such surroundings. 

Turning to my hostess’ room, I was glad to note that who 
ever had planned it believed that comfort and convenience 
should, like charity, begin at home. The closet space was 
planned in a unit and was large enough to serve as a dressing 
room, for it contained a low bench and a dressing table between 
what seemed to be two closets. The feature of the unit was 
not its size, however, but its completeness. At one side the 
door opened to reveal a closet high enough so that garments 
cleared the floor and 
contained a rod ex- 





winter garments. 
Another on the same 


tending from end to 
end fitted with a 





floor had deep 
shelves for the sup- 
ply of extra bed- 
ding, which is no 
small item when 
there are several 
beds to be provided 
for. 

On the second 
floor, an especially 
interesting feature 
was the linen closet. 
Now linen drawers 
or closets are to be 
found in the upper 
hall of many if not 
all of our newer 
houses, but I have 
seen none to com- 
pare with this one 
for convenience and 
working out of de- 








number of hangers. 
Above this rod was 
a shelf which made 
me think guiltily of 
the unused space 
above the hangers 
in my own closet. 
This shelf provided 
a storage space for 
an extra blanket 
and comfort. The 
low bench ordinarily 
kept in front of the 
dressing table made 
a convenient step 
for use in reaching 
the shelf. About 
twelve inches from 
the floor a sloping 
shelf with a narrow 
cleat eight inches 
from its edge had 





tail. Just how deep 
back it was I have 
forgotten, for this 
is not an important 
detail and would have to conform to the space available for it. 
lo begin with, there was nothing to indicate that a linen closet 
was there. A standard size bedroom door was opened, and the 
linen closet stood revealed—fitted with open-faced shelves or 
trays. Instead of the usual arrangement of small double doors 
above and deep drawers beneath, here was the one door. A 
turn of the knob and all of the shelves yawned for their burdens. 


A complete storage unit for a bedroom 


been built in. No 
need to ask what 
for, for an orderly 
row of shoes hung 
by heels to the cleat with never a chance to slip out of place 
or be kicked about on the closet floor. 

On the other side of the dressing table another door opened 
to show a tier of drawers for the storage of undergarments. The 
shelves above the drawers were large enough for hats of all 
sorts. 

I sat down on the bench and studied (Continued on page 37 


















































































By using paper 
bands and pots, 
you can start 





EARS ago truck growers found 
that their biggest profit was 
from their earliest crops. Plants 
were started in greenhouses and 
hotbeds. These medium sized plants 
made fruit several weeks ahead of seed sown outside. Seed 
was sown earlier, but the larger plants suffered a severe setback 
when transplanted to the ground. Pots were then used in 
which to grow the plants and large plants in blossom and fruit 
were safely transplanted with no setback, giving very early 
fruit, as these plants could be held in perfect condition and 
hardened off gradually, so that when transplanted to the open, 
they never knew they had been moved. 

Seed of such plants as cucumbers and melons were sown 
in pots and transplanted safely without causing a disturbance 
to their roots. But pots were expensive; they took up more 
room than necessary on account of their shape; there was con- 
siderable extra weight and more labor necessary in transporting 
to the field and returning the empty for storage. All this, to- 
gether with the loss from breakage, made 
the cost of early plants more than the 





Growing Plants in Paper 
Bands and Pots 


ARTHUR W. HARRIS 


Florists’ Methods Which Will 


Increase Your Gardening Results 






your own plants 
and handle them 
without injury 











home gardener can buy these 
plants already started, it is prob- 
ably cheaper to do so, but when 
situated where he cannot, or if he is 
a garden enthusiast and has his 
own hotbed he can easily start his own plants. In most cases 
the gentle bottom heat of a hotbed is better for starting seed 
than a greenhouse, unless the heating pipes are under the 
benches. But be sure to harden your plants off gradually in a 
cold-frame before planting in the field. 

Preparation of Flats.—If flats are used be sure there is plenty 
of drainage. There should be several cracks in the bottom 
three-sixteenths or one-fourth of an inch wide. Even fine soil, 
after being once watered and settled, will not go thru such a 
crack to any great amount. If there are not enough cracks, bore 
one-half-inch holes in the bottom boards and plenty of them. 
If benches are used, treat them the same way. When making 
new flats, make one side detachable by ‘nailing angle pieces of 
heavy galvanized sheet iron to each of the ends. This will be 

of advantage in observing the amount of 
moisture in the soil and in removing the 





profit returned from the early crops. he 

Then some of the growers started using 
paper bands made up by hand. These 
worked out fine. The plants were trans- 
planted several times (thus compacting 
the roots) before being placed in the 
bands four to six weeks ahead of time for 
setting out in the garden. A great many 
more plants were grown in the same space 
in the hotbeds. There was less care in 
watering. They were transplanted direct 
to the field from the flats, with only the 
empty flats to be returned. 

But the extra labor in making up these 
bands tended to offset the saving made 
otherwise. The first bands offered for 
sale were plain strips of paper with direc- 
tions how to fold them. The ends were 
loose and could hardly be kept in place 
long enough to fill the flats. Next a 
band with scored corners and the ends 
formed so they could be locked was 
offered. These were much better, but it \ 











took a fast worker at least three hours to 
make up a thousand of them. There were 
also bands with pasted ends placed on the 
market, but these ends only held until 
after the first watering, and if the bands 
had to be handled several times before being set out, came loose 
causing considerable injury and exposure of the roots. A 
waterproof cement was tried, but as this only stuck to the 
surface of the paper, when the plants were handled, the paper 
being moist the ends came apart, only a thin layer of the surface 
adhering to the cement. 

It was not until a made up ready-to-use band with locked 
ends was evolved that bands came into general use. Now, 
nearly all of the progressive florists and gardeners are using 
them. In Colorado, California and Indiana thousands of 
melons are started each year. Millions of vegetables and spring 
bedding plants are grown in every state by florists. When a 


An individual tomato plant ready to 
transplant to the garden 
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plants when they are to be set out. The 
flats should be at least one-half inch 
deeper than the bands, in order that when 
filling with soil there will be enough to 
fill the bands after the soil has been settled 
by planting and watering; and besides, 
unless there is a slight retaining wall 
around the top of each flat the water is 
apt to run off instead of soaking the soil 
thoroly. In making the flats be sure to 
use Pecky Cypress which can be secured 
already cut to order from any greenhouse 
supply house. It will repay the extra 
cost in the length of time it will last. 

Soil.—Avoid a heavy soil, as it tends to 
retain too much moisture. If your soil is 
at all heavy add sand and humus. For 
seedlings, make it considerably lighter 
than you would for large plants. A small 
quantity of lime will also help to keep it 
sweet. Fill the flat level with the top. 

Starting the Plants.—Start your seed in 
the hotbed or window box for all plants 
except sweet peas, cucumbers, melons and 
other plants which ordinarily are not 
transplanted safely. When from one to 
two inches high transplant to another 
part of the bed or box, spacing one inch 
apart. When the tops become crowded, again transplant, giv- 
ing them more top room. This may be done several times. 
Each time they will be retarded in top growth until the root 
system has recovered from the shock, but this will cause the 
roots to be compact and at no time will there be a severe s< 
back such as results when a plant is grown in one place for any 
length of time and then transplanted. Here the plant with the 
roots grown long and the feeding rootlets scattered the whole 
length of the main root system will receive a severe setback 
when part of the root system is lost in handling. This is why 
small plants do not receive the setback in transplanting which 
large plants do and why they can be transplanted. 
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Planting.—There are a number of growers who prefer paper 
pots and others who prefer bands and really it is only a matter 
of preference. On account of there being more paper used in 
the making of pots they cost more. The bottoms help to retain 
the soil when handling and this is especially so when plants are 
handled several times. If the plants are taken direct to the 
field from the flat or bench, a bottom only 
adds to the cost. Select a band or pot in 
size conforming to the amount of top 
growth the plant will have when it is 
ready to set out. Corn will take a smaller 
band than cucumbers, but do not try to 
get any of these kinds of plants too large, 
4s, if you do, the roots will have spread 
on the bottom and the plants will either 
die or suffer a severe setback when moved. 
After placing the bands in the flats and 
filling with dirt, make holes with a dibble large enough in which 
to insert the roots of the seedlings, in the approximate center of 
each band. Select plants of a size. The grading of plants is 
very important as small ones in between larger ones are very 
apt to die. If there is a large bunch of roots push them down 
with the point of the dibble and press the plants firmly into the 
soil with the thumbs and forefingers of 
each hand. It is well to have some loose 
soil on top of the flat and after planting 
a row across fill up the bands where the 
soil has been compressed around each 
plant. After planting, rap the flat sharply 
to even off the soil and sprinkle over the 
top enough fine soil to fill up nearly to the 
edge of the flat. With such plants as cu- 
cumbers, melons, squash, corn, sweet 
peas, etc., two or three seeds should be 
sown direct in the bands and all but one 
pulled out when the strongest can be 
selected to remain. Plants such as 
tomatoes when wanted large should be 
transplanted several times before being 
placed in the band and should not be 
placed in the bands until three or four 
weeks before time for planting out. 

Watering—When first planted, the 
seedlings should be soaked good and then 
not watered again until on the dry side, 
and from then on it rests with the grower 
whether the plants will be a success or a 
failure. There is no work connected with 
gardening more difficult to give directions 
for, but there is one main rule to follow: 











Pansies grown in paper pots can be brought on well in advance 
of the season 


Never water a plant until it needs it. A plant needs water or it 
does not. It is never a question of quantity. It is better to hold 
your plants on the dry side than keep them constantly wet, and 
ae only tell when to water by the condition of the soil 
itself. 

When Ready to Set Out.—To remove plants from the flat 
grasp the flat by the sides and tilt it at an angle of about sixty 
degrees, jar one énd against the ground until the plants squeeze 
together and an inch or so of space is gained at the upper end. 

tepeat the operation with one side against the ground. The 
plants will now have loosened up, so that they will be easy to 
remove with a putty knife or a small trowel. With flats made 
with a detachable side the trowel may be readily inserted under 
the bands, but it is well anyway to jar the flats as above as it 





Type of “‘flat’”’ used in growing potted 
plants and flowers 





Cone-shaped tar paper frost protectors for 
early plants 
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loosens up the bands so that they separate more readily. It is 
not necessary to remove the bands from the plants when 
transplanting, for in removing more or less injury is apt to occur 
to the roots. Set deep enough to entirely cover the band. 
Large plants should be set even deeper. Fill the hole around 
the plant with water and then fill it with earth, leaving the dry 
earth on top. It is not necessary to shade 
in the hottest weather. Set your plants 
out as early as possible after the ground is 
warm, for the earlier plants are in the 
field the earlier will they mature unless 
checked by weather conditions. I only 
found this out after several years. I 
thought that if I grew my plants large 
and kept them from being stunted they 
would mature as early as those set out 
earlier in the field. But others who got 
plants from me and planted them before I did, got earlier crops. 
Now, I set my plants out just as early as possible and in case of 
frost cover them with cone-shaped tar-paper covers. Of course 
sometimes I lose part of them, but as I have plenty of plants on 
hand I can easily replant. 

The Faults of Paper Bands and Square Folding Pots.—The one 
fault of the band method of growing 
plants is a tendency to over-water; espe- 
cially is this so during cloudy weather. 
The dirt on top will appear dry and natu- 
rally one will water these with the rest of 
the bench, but if the dirt deeper down is 
examined it will be found still quite moist. 
As an actual fact, plants in bands do 
better if neglected somewhat, where 
plants in small pots if neglected will soon 
be spoiled. One season I had several 
flats of smilax in bands and several hun- 
dred in two-inch pots onahigh shelf where 
they were seldom watered. The plants 
in the bands made several times the 
growth of the ones in pots. 

The amount of moisture removed from 
the soil depends upon two things: First, 
direct evaporation from the soil itself; 
second, that which takes place thru the 
leaves. The greater the number of plants 
occupying the same area, or rather the 
greater amount of leaf area covering a 
given soil area, the greater will be the 
amount of moisture absorbed from the 
soil. In pots, evaporation takes place 
not only from the top but thru the pot 
itself, and the leaf area as compared with the amount of soil 
in the pot is large, causing the pot plants to use an excessive 
amount of water in hot weather. This means repeated water- 
ing, while in cloudy weather only a normal amount is required. 
In bands in sunny weather the evaporation will be normal, as 
outside of the amount of moisture used by the leaves themselves 
there is very little evaporation. In cloudy weather, there will 
be hardly any evaporation with plants just set out; even in 
sunny weather little evaporation from the leaves takes place, 

















Flowers are as easily grown as vegetables 


as until the roots get accustomed to their new places and the 
new roots have grown to take the place of the ones torn off, the 
only evaporation will be from the soil. 

When seedlings are first transplanted to either benches or 
flats they are spaced about one inch apart. (Continued on p. 46 
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What to Do With Dried Fruits 


MARY MASON WRIGHT 


Twelve Delicious Recipes for Using Home and 
Commercially Dried Fruit 





S the supply of marmalade and canned fruit decreases 
dried fruit may well be used to refill empty jars, make 
tempting desserts and in general bridge the gap between 

early spring and the time of flourishing gardens. Following 
are given twelve delicious recipes which will help to solve 
this more or less vexing problem. 

An unusual marmalade may be made from apricots and 
pineapple. Wash and soak two pounds of apricots and pass 
thru a sieve when tender. Peel three lemons and cut the rind 
in very small bits, slice the pulp in thin slices and add together 
with one can of pineapple to the apricot pulp. Measure and 
to each cupful of the mixture add an equal bulk of sugar. 
Add the chopped blanched almonds and cook to a marmalade. 
Either the chopped almonds or the lemons or both may be 
omitted according to individual taste or material on hand. 

For Apricot-Apple Marmalade peel and slice four pounds 
of apples; wash three pounds of apricots in warm water, 
put in 4 preserving kettle with just enough water to cover and 
allow to stand for twenty-four hours; then put on a slow fire 
and allow to simmer until tender. Mash them or put them thru 
a coarse sieve; add four pounds of sliced apples and cook until 
they are tender. Measure and to each cup of the mixture add 
a cupful of sugar. Then add one-half pound of chopped almonds 
and boil until thick. This is a'!so good if two or three lemons 
are added. In this case slice the lemons very thin and simmer 
with the apples until tender in a little water; then pass thru 
a sieve before adding to the apricot pulp. If not boiled until 
as thick as marmalade this makes nice conserve. 

In making Dried Pear Marmalade three pounds of dried 
pears are used. Soak them for twenty-four hours in enough 
water to cover. Then put over the fire and allow to simmer 
until tender, adding the thin outer rind of two oranges and one 
lemon. Mash and add three cupfuls of sugar, the orange and 
lemon pulp and one-half cupful candied ginger cut up into bits. 

To make Dried Peach Marmalade wash three pounds of 
peaches thoroly and then cover with. water and soak over 
night. In the morning simmer slowly until tender. If they 
are peeled peaches they should be mashed, but if they have 
skins on them it is best to pass them thru a colander; add three 
cupfuls of granulated sugar and one pound of finely chopped 
almonds. Boil until thick or a nice marmalade. 

In making Prune Dumplings roll rich biscuit dough about 
one-fourth inch in thickness and cut into rounds or squares 
large enough to hold four prunes. The prunes should be soaked 
overnight and then dried and stoned before placing on the 
dough; add to each dumpling one teaspoonful of sugar and a 
pinch of cinnamon. Fold up and pinch the edges together. 
Set an inch apart in a buttered baking pan and bake until 
brown. These are good eaten plain or with cream, or with a 
lemon or orange sauce. 

For Prune Whip wash one pound of prunes thoroly, then soak 
in enough water to cover. Add one-half cupful of sugar and 
simmer slowly until the prunes are tender. Stone and crack 
twelve of them and pound the kernels to a paste after blanching 
them as you would almonds. Mash the prunes, and stir in 
the kernel paste and two tablespoonfuls of orange marmalade. 
Beat the whites of three eggs up very stiff, and stir into the 
prune pulp. Whip up until light, and heap up in sherbet glasses; 
if you wish a richer dessert a little whipping cream may be 
whipped up with the other ingredients, 





Lemon Rice Pudding with dates is a delicious and wholesome 
dish. Place one-fourth cupful of sugar, one-half teaspoonful 
of salt and one quart of milk in a double-boiler, bring to the 
boiling point and then add the one cupful of rice and cook until 
tender. A little of the grated rind of two lemons should be added 
to the rice while boiling. Beat up the yolks of three eggs with 
one-half cupful of cream, and gradmally stir into the rice. 
Beat up the whites of the eggs until stiff, and gradually fold 
in a fourth cup of powdered or granulated sugar and lemon 
juice; fold carefully into the rice. Pour into a bake dish and 
bake until a delicate brown on top and long enough to allow 
the eggs to become a custard. Line a dish with stoned dates, 
the cavities of which may be filled with a few chopped nut meats; 
into it pour the rice custard. If vou do not wish to disturb 
the custard in the dish, spoon it out into dessert dishes, and 
serve with a date sauce, or a few whole dates. 

Date Gingerbread requires the mixing of one teaspoonful 
each of cinnamon and ginger and one-half teaspoonful each 
of grated nutmeg and ground cloves and two cupfuls of flour; 
then cream one-half cupful each of butter and granulated sugar 
and add two well beaten eggs. Dissolve two teaspoonfuls of 
soda in one-half cupful of sour milk and add to the butter, 
sugar and eggs. Stir in the dry ingredients and one cupful of 
chopped and floured dates. Bake in two layers and put to- 
gether with a cocoanut frosting. 

The following recipe will afford an excellent dessert: Soak 
an equal quantity of dried apples and dried apricots, there 
should be enough to make about two cupfuls of pulp after 
they have cooked until tender. Soak the fruits overnight and 
simmer slowly. Dissolve one tablespoonful of gelatin in a fourth 
cupful of cold water, and stir into the hot fruit pulp after 
adding sugar to sweeten to taste. When this begins to stiffen 
add two stiffly whipped egg whites and beat up until light and 
fluffy. Pour into a mold and serve with whipped cream.. The 
mold may be lined with halved apricots. 

A very good fruit cake may be made with dried apples. 
Soak the apples overnight and stew until soft; pass thru a 
fruit press or mash finely. Add to a cupful of light brown 
sugar, one cupful of raisins, one-half cupful of citron cut fine 
and floured, one-half teaspoonful edch of ground allspice, 
cloves and cinnamon, one-half teaspoonful of salt, and flour 
enough to make a stiff batter. Bake in one loaf in a slowoven. 

A plain cake is made as follows: Reserve one pint of light 
dough on baking day; add to it one cupful of sugar, one- 
fourth cupful of butter, one-half teaspoonful of cinnamon, 
and one-half cupful of dried currants or cherries, chopped, 
and one-half teaspoonful of soda. Knead and mix well into 
the dough. Form into a loaf, let rise and bake. This is also 
good for sandwiches with a nut or cheese filling. 

A plain luncheon cake that children usually like is made 
with dried apples with a few raisins added. On bake day re- 
serve some of the dough and after it has raised once set it 
aside until the following mixture is prepared. Soak one cupful 
of dried apples overnight; in the morning, drain and chop; then 
simmer very slowly in syrup or molasses to which a bit of 
ginger root, a stick of cinnamon or bits of lemon rind have been 
added. Add a half cupful of raisins just a few minutes before 
removing the mixture from the fire. Cool and work into the 
dough. Place in a deep pan, and let rise to twice its size before 
haking. This is excellent eaten plain, or in making sandwiches. 
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How You Can Make Your Home 
More Artistic, Cheery and 
Inviting 


HERE are many ways in which you can make 

your home more artistic, cheery and invit- 
ing. Our Book on Home Beautifying gives a hun- 
dred practical suggestions for refinishing and keep- 
ing furniture, woodwork, linoleum and _ floors 
in perfect condition. It tells just what materi- 
als to use and how to apply them. It includes 
color charts—gives color capacities, ete. This book 
is the work of experts—profusely illustrated. 
We will gladly send you a copy free and 
postpaid. Fill out and mail coupon below. 


JOHNSON’ S POLISHING Wax 


Pasfe - Liquid - Powdered 


Every Room Needs the Brightening Touch 
of Johnson’s Polishing Wax--- 
It will 
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rejuvenate your furniture, woodwork, floors and lin- 





and give your home that fine air of immaculate 


cleanliness. Johnson’s Polishing Wax imparts a 
hard, dry, oil-less finish of great beauty and durability 
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that will not gather dust or show finger prints. It 
cleans, polishes, preserves and protects—all in 





one operation. Takes all the drudgery from dusting. 


PASTE--LIQUID--POWDERED. A FORM FOR EVERY USE. J 


Johnson’s Polishing Wax is conveniently put up in three forms—Paste—Liquid and Powdered. 
Use Johnson’s Paste Wax for polishing floors of all kinds—wood, tile, marble, composition, 
linoleum, ete. 

| Johnson’s Liquid Wax is the ideal furniture polish. It imparts a hard, dry, oil-less polish to 
. which dust and lint cannot cling. Use Johnson’s Liguid Wax for polishing ‘all your furniture, 

woodwork, linoleum, leather, shoes and automobile. 

Johnson’s ‘Powdered Wax will immediately put any floor in perfect condition for dancing. 
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INSIST UPON JOHNSON’S POLISHING WAX—THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE. 
FOR SALE AT ALL GOOD STORES. 
g0 SCR OS CRON CCRC CRON OCROSCBCRCECEC BONBON 88088088 88 nen eee eee 
| T FREE-Book on Home Beautify; 
Ss O) 
Be --b00K on Home beautifying. ' 
a S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Department F. G. 3, Racine, Wisconsin. = 
a **The Wood Finishing Authorities”’ al 
| Please send me free and postpaid your Book on Home Beautifying and Wood Finishin al 
a I understand that it includes color charts—gives covering capacities, tells just what fore 4 a 
gm to use and how to apply them. 2 
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You Notice the 
Floor First 


It is the thing that makes the 


room. It gives you your first im- 
pression. No amount of fine fur- 
nishings can equal in effect the quiet 
elegance of an Oak Floor. 


Admirat‘on for the natural beauty 
of Oak is traditional, an inheritance 
of the ages. So too is respect for 
its lasting qualities. 


Many English phrases older than 
the Magna Charta bear witness to 
its combination of beauty and 
strength. 


Now modern methods place Oak 
Floors, once found only in costly 
homes, within reach of all. Make 
them, indeed, a positive economy, 
costing less than ordinary floors, plus 
unwieldy unsanitary carpets. 


Nothing Takes the Place 
of Oak 


No flooring of any kind can give 
the long and satisfactory service of 
Oak, improving as it does, with age 
and use. Many old Colonial man- 
sions still have their original floors 
of Oak, as handsome, as sound as the 
day they were laid. 


Real Investment Value 


As any real estate man will tell 
you, your choice of Oak Floors raises 
the selling or renting value of your 
home. 


And they are easy to keep bright 
and clean, lessening the dust evil, so 
injurious to health. 


A special thickness %-inch Oak 
Flooring goes right on top of old 
floors, if you are remodeling. 


Write for our three free booklets in 
colors, on the uses and advantages 
of modern Oak Floors. 


Oak Flooring Advertising Bureau 
1066 Ashland Block, Chicago, III. 
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F you have searched in vain on seed 
packets for detailed information on 
planting vegetables, you will find 

use for this backyard gardener’s “‘manual 

of arms.’’ The fads and fancies have been 
left out, just the how, the when and the 
what. 

Radishes—(How) Sow the seed one- 
half inch deep, using one-fourth ounce 
to 25 feet of row. (When) Plant when 
frosts are about over. (What) Scarlet 


'Globe for early, and White Icicle for 


late are two old standbys. 

Lettuce—(How) Sow seed one-half 
inch deep in rows one foot apart and 
keep plants thinned out to five or six 
inches apart. Don’t plant too much, but 
have a succession 10 days apart. (When) 
Plant when heavy frosts are over. Lettuce 
will stand light frosts. (What) Black 
Seeded Simpson—early loose leaf variety; 
May King, Big Boston and Iceberg— 
good heed lettuce varieties. 

Onions—(How) Best results come from 
using sets in the home garden. Plant 
sets 3 inches apartin rows 1 foot apart, 
covering tops about 1 inch. (When) 
Plant when heavy frosts are over. 
(What) Buy good setsfrom any seedsman. 
Seed—Plant rather thickly 34 of an inch 
deep in rows and thin later to 2 to 3 
inches apart. If sets are desired from 
seed, do not thin out, allowing them to 
crowd. Plant as early as possible. 

Early Peas—(How) Plant in trenches 
4 inches deep, covering with 3 to 4 inches 
of soil. Rows should be 3 to 4 feet apart. 
As plants grow, fill in trench around 
them. (When) As soon as heavy frosts 
are over. (What) Early Alaska, Improved 
Extra Early, Little Marvel, and others. 

Late Peas—(How) Same as early peas. 
(When) As soon as danger of frost is 
past. (What) Dwarf Champion, Tele 
phone, Champion of England, and others. 

Spinach—(How) Sow thickly covering 
1 inch deep in rows 18 inches apart. 
(When) As soon as heavy frosts are past, 
and later in succession. 
Zealand, Norfolk, ete. 

Potatoes—(How) Cut seed pieces to 
average 2 ounces with 2 good eyes each. 
Plant in trenches 3 inches deep for early 
and 5 inches deep for late crop. Plant 
18 inches apart in rows 2 to 3 feet apart. 
Firm soil well. (When) As soon as heavy 
frosts are over until season is too far 
advanced to mature a crop, not later 
than June 25 in the North, as a rule. 
(What) Early Ohio, Rurai New Yorker, 
Irish Cobbler, ete. 

Carrots—(How) Same as_ radishes. 
(When) As radishes. (What) We like 
the Danver’s Half Long and Oxheart 
the best. 

Parsnips—(How) Sow thinly % of an 
inch deep in rows 2 feet apart. Thin 
plants to 3 inches apart. (When) As 
soon as danger of frost is past, but don’t 
wait too long. (Wkat) Hollow Crown or 
Improved Half Long are good. 

Beets—(How) Sow thinly in rows 1 to 
1144 feet apart, covering lightly. Thin 
to 4 inches apart, using tops of plants 
thinned out for greens. (When* As soon 
as frosts are about over. (What) Crimson 
Globe, Detroit Dark Red, Crosby’s 


Egyptian or Eclipse. 
Sweet Corn—(How) Plant 4 or 5 seed 
1 inch deep in hills 3 feet apart each way. 





Thin to 2 or 3 strongest plants. (When) 





(What) New 
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How, When and What to Plant 


As soon as frost is past; ‘“‘when oak leaves 
are the size of squirrel’s ears.” Suc- 
cession every 2 weeks until late July in 
North. (What) Stowell’s Early Evergreen, 
Golden Bantam, Country Gentleman, 
and others. 

Cucumbers—(How) Drop 6 or 8 seed 
in hills 4 feet apart each way, covering 
1 inch deep. (When) Wait until frosts 
are over and soil is warm. (What) Early 
White Spine, Long Green, etc. 

Kohlrabi—(How) Sow 4 inch deep 
in rows and thin plants to 4 to 6 inches 
in rows. (When) As soon as frosts are 
over. (What) White Vienna. 

Endive—(How) Sow thinly covering 
lf inch deep. Thin plants 8 inches apart 
in row. (When) In midsummer. (What) 
French Moss Curled, White Curled, 
Green Curled, etc. 

Turnips—(How) Early crop, sow seed 
14 inch deep, using 4% ounce of seed to 
50 feet of row. Can also be broadcast. 
Rows should be 1 foot or more apart. 
For late crops, cover only 4 inch deep. 
(When) As soon as heavy frosts are over, 
(What) White Milan, Purple Top Milan, 
Early White Flat Dutch, Purple Top, 
White Globe, ete. 

Parsley—(How) Sow thinly, covering 
\% inch deep, later thinning plants 
(When) When main garden is put in. 
(What) Champion Moss Curled, Ham- 
burg, etc. 

Muskmelon—(How) Sown like cu- 
cumbers in hills 6 feet apart each way. 
(When) When all danger of frost is 
past. (What) Hackensack, Netted Gem, 
Rocky Ford, ete. 

Pumpkin—(How) Plant in hills 8 feet 
apart each way, using 6 to 8 seed to 
hill, covering seed 1 inch deep. Thin to 
2 to 3 plants to hill. (When) As soon as 
corn may be planted. (What) Sugar, 
Yankee Pie, etc. 

Salisfy—(How) Grown like carrots. 
Be sure to thin out. (When) As for 
carrots. (What) Mammoth Sandwich 
Island is good. 

Squash—(How) Same as cucumbers, 
only hills should be 8 feet apart. (When) 
As for cucumbers. (What) Hubbard 
is the old favorite. Des Moines or Table 
Queen is best individual table size. 

Kale—(How) Cover 4% inch deep in 
rows 2 feet apart. Thin plants until 
they are 6 to 8 inches apart in rows. 
(When) As early as possible. (What) 
Siberian, Purple Curled, Dwarf Green 
Curled. 

Asparagus—(How) Purchase strong, 
two-year old plants. Set 18 inches apart 
in rows 3 feet apart. Make trenches 
10 inches deep and 8 inches wide at 
bottom. Spread out roots well and cover 
crown with 2 inches of soil. Gradually 
fill in as plants grow. Salting the ground 
is beneficial. Do not cut the first season. 

Cabbage—(How) Buy plants from 
local seedsmen or start your own from 
seed in indoor seed boxes or pots. Set 
plants 15 inches apart in rows 30 inches 
apart. (When) As soon as frosts are about 
over for early crop. (What) When raising 
own plants, seed of following varieties 
will give good results in home garden: 
Early Jersey Wakefield, Succession, Sure- 
head, etc. 

Tomato—(How) Procure plants, oF 
raise your own. Set plants 30 to 36 
inches apart; in rows 3 to 4 feet apart. 


mtinued on page 29 
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Especial care has been lavished 


on the interior of the Hup- 
mobile Sedan. 





The upholstery is luxurious and 
attractive, being of rich fabrics of 
tested long-wearing quality. The 
il hardware is in perfect taste. Arm 

and foot-rests in the rear com- 
t) partment make long trips more 
n comfortable. 


Sun visor and windshield cleaner 


“t promote safe driving. 
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The beauty which at- 
tracts you so strongly to 
the Hupmobile Sedan is 


the more satisfying be- 


cause it has a substantial 
foundation. 


Like the sturdy chassis, 
the body is built in our 
own shops, to yield years 
of competent service. 


Its graceful design and 
rich finish are but the 
outward—the lesser-- 
expression of the body- 


builder’s high skill. 
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Underneath, in the 
framework solidly joined 
and braced, is the rug- 
ged strength which en- 
ables it to withstand the 
strains of day-in and day- 
out driving. 


There is far more than 
ordinary comfort in such 
a fine enclosed car. There 
is far more than average 
satisfaction in the supe- 
rior kind of performance 
and reliability with 
which the Hupmobile is 
so universally credited. 


Hupp Motor Car Corporation, Detroit, Michigan 


Hupmobile 




















Transfer pattern No. 1, 20 cents, 
furnishes a conventional design for 
scarf and pillow to be worked with 
heavy rope or fibre thread in satin 
or outline stitches, or both. This 
set is quite lovely made up in brilliant 
colors for the room that requires a bes 









UITE by accident I came M 
the other day upon a little v 
home s6 lovely that I spent 

an enchanted hour wandering 

thru its cheerful rooms. When I 

entered the place I felt as if the narrow stairway I had just 

climbed was some kind of a magic carpet out of a fairy tale 

and that I had been transplanted into Fairyland. 

I wondered at the secret of this charm. It could not be 
money, because the quiet walls, the simple furniture, the in- 
expensive hangings, were in sharp contrast to the expensive 
over-decorated homes of the more modish and progressive 
who lived on the same street! Before I could frame a question 


Transfer pattern 
No. 2, 20 cents. 
Embroidered towels 
add a personal touch 
to the guest room. 
Worked in colors 
they are very effective 
and make apne a 
gifts. The smaller 
towels are prettiest 
when worked in deli 
cate colors in French 
knots, lazy daisy 
and outline stitches. 
The more elaborate 
designs are ap- 
propriate for raised 








my hostess was saying: “A man is 
known by the company he keeps, and 
a woman—by the contents of her 
linen closet.”” And, suddenly, I knew 
without asking that this mysterious 
thing that had done so much to make 
a dingy, unattractive house a home of charm was none other 
than the Thread-and-Needle Fairy. With this thought came 
also the realization that beauty in the home is not so much a 
matter of money as of loving work and-care. For this was, 
indeed, a house made beautiful by the work of patient hands 
and not the result of sudden impulses gathered from a shop 
window. Your home and mine, if we like to labor lovingly 


with our hands, may have the same subtle charm which will 





The Thread and Needle Fairy 


BENNIE HALL 
Scarf and Pillow for Living Room 












(Scarf 18x54, pillow 


Towels for the Guest Room 
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: note of color, as well as in the more 
neutral tints for the room that de- 
mands a quiet richness. The model 
illustrated was made on heavy 
brown art linen and the embroidery 
was done in Delft blue, 
green and rose, with touches of gold 
thread to give warmth and character, 


brown, 





tie to it every member of the 
family—this most precious charm 
without ‘which no dwelling place 
is really a home. 
Over-decoration has given way 
to the dignity and winsomeness of tasteful simplicity. Colors 
chosen with a thought for the finished product, and work well 
done give us the tangible results of our handiwork. The wis- 
dom of using simple designs is proved over and over again 
from the viewpoint of caring for the linens in such a way that 
their beauty of workmanship and color is best preserved. 
For our embroidered linens should be used in everyday life 
if they are to mean the most to us. It is very lovely, indeed, 
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satin stitch and eye- 
lets worked in white 
cotton, with the bor- 
ders  buttonholed. 
The wild rose design 
is unusually pretty 
workedin heavy 
outline stitches with 
petals and leaves 
filled in with a darn- 
ing or seed stitch, 
giving the effect of 
applique. These 
designs are suitable 
for pillowcases, dres- 
ser scarfs and other 


household linens. 
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to have many heirlooms handed down 
to us from our grandmothers’ days; 
but the associations connected with 
them by virtue of the fact that they 
were used, instead of being folded away, 
give to them the intrinsic value which, 
after all, endears them to us. So, let us use often and enjoy 
thoroly all of these things which the Thread-and-Needle 
Fairy bids us make. 

I am quite sure that all home-makers, especially those who 
are already followers of the Thread-and-Needle Fairy, will 
welcome the interesting new designs for household linens that 
Fruit, Garden and Home will show from time to time. Every 
woman loves pretty things for her home and almost every 
Continued on page 55 
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Our Styles Approved by 

IRENE CASTLE!! 

} Irene Castle, whose radiant 
| personality and exquisite taste in 

matters of dress have captivated 

| millions—whom all America ac- 

| | claims the foremost style au- 
! thority —gives her unqualified 

endorsement to Philipsborn's 

Spring and Summer Styles. 

i She says: 

| “Philipsborn’s 33rd Annioers 

| Style and Shopping Guide, wit 





its wondrous display o ge e Dery 


newest, smartest and loveliest 
fashions of the season, excels them 
all. Itisthe finest ever issued by 
that famous establishment.” 
The magnificent 312-page, color- 
illustrated Anniversary Edition is 
now ready. 
Send for your free copy today. 
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PHILIPSBORNS =~ 


“Founded 1890 


Department ~161 ~ Chicago, II. | 
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When You Get YOUR Free Copy of Our 
3“Anniversary 
Style Book! 


312 Pages of Special 
ANNIVERSARY BARGAINS! 


HE PHILIPSBORN Styleand ShoppingGuide will hold 

the center of the stage, in millions of homes, the moment 
it arrives! There'll be a grand rush to catch the first glimpse 
of all the new styles for spring and summer! 


There they are!—in all their newness and beauty—in endless variety 
—correct to the last detail—approved by IRENE CASTLE, the 
farnous style authority, and sold at the lowest prices in the world! 
Truly it will be“‘A Red Letter Day” when you receive your copy of 
PHILIPSBORN’S 33rd Anniversary Style Book. Send today—the 
book is Free for the asking! 





] : The Shopping Center of 3 Million Families! 


For thirty-three years—almost one-third of a oe neanagas i tae hepa ’S have striven to give their three million 
| customers the finest styles and the lowest psa 


i increased space so that we are today ne 
EVERY ORDER WILL BE PROMPTL 


‘} | Lowest Prices in the World! 


us forty percent 


We have just comenees new buildings givi od 
| a 


ive the BEST MAIL ORDER SERVICE IN 
CAR FULLY AND ACCURATELY FILLED. 


We celebrate our 33rd Anniversary by offering the greatest values, 
the most sensational savings, the lowest prices in all our history. Over 
3,000 bargains in stylish, high quality wearing apparel for every member 
of the family! We guarantee our prices the lowest in the world. 


We PREPAY Delivery on Everything - Everywhere! 


We don’t want our cus- 
tomers to be put to the 
bother and trouble of figur- 
ing postage or express charges. We 
save you this money. That's why 
we spend over one million dollars an- 
nually to prepay dclivery, We guarantee 
the lowest prices in the world—and on 


top of it pay all delivery charges to 
your door, 


Our Money-Back Guarantee 
The Most Liberal in America! 


Your money back instantly if 
you are not pleased and return 
charges as well. We refund every 
pany and we do it promptly and cheer- 

aie No other but you are the jude, 

Our guarantee of lowest prices and bes 
values or money back is your guarantee 
of satisfaction, 

Remember! Easter is Early, April lst. 

Send Your Coupon TODAY !! 

Don't delay sending for this book, be- 


cause you will want plenty of time | 
to choose and will want to make \ BOO “i Po 
= selections early. Remember — mee ee 


Faster is April 1st.” Send NOW| T Philipsborn’ s, Dept. 278,, Chicago, Ill. 
Please send copy of Philipsborn's Style and Shopping 





City..... State. a 
| Local Address ... sntchcnictiplitaasiilis 


‘PLEASE WRITE PLAINLY 
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Buys this 


You can buy all the materials for a 
complete home direct from the man- 
ufacturer and save four profits on the 
lumber, millwork, hardwareand labor. 


$1068 


for this 


Seven 
Room 


House 
Not Portable 


This sturdy two-story home contains big living- 
room, dinirg-room, kitchen, pantry, rear porch, 
three bed-rooms, bath and closets. Acomplete home. 


This Dutch Colonial 
Twelve Rooms s 1 932 


This handsome home contains living-room 14x26 
feet, library, hall, dining-room, poate. kitchen, 
four bed- -rooms, sewing-room, bath and five closets. 


ALADDIN Houses Not Portable 
All lumber cut to fit by Aladdin System (not port- 
able). Proved savings of over 18% wastein lumber 
and up to 30% saving on labor. Aladdin Homes 
built everywhere. Satisfaction or money back 


Million Dollar Corporation Guaranty 
Prices quoted include all lumber cut to fit, win- 
dows, doors, woodwork, glass, paints, hardware, 
nails, lath and roofing. Complete dr: awings and in- 
structions. Many styles to choose from. 

Highest grade lumber for all interior woodwork, 
siding, and outside finish. Send today for money- 
saving Aladdin Catalog No. 818. 


The ALADDIN Co., MiGuican 
Also Mills and Offices at Wilmington, N. C.; 
E) Portiaad, Oregon; and Toronto, Ontario iz 














Dignified, Exclusive 

Profession not overrun 

— with competitors. 

Crowded with opportun- 

ity for money-making and 

big fees. $5,000 to $10,000 in- 

comes attained by experts. Easy 

to master under our correspondence methods. 

Diploma awarded. We assist students and grad- 

uates in getting started and developing their 

businesses. Established 1916. Write for infor- 
mation; it will open your eyes, Do it today. 


American Landscape School, 79-F Newark, New York 


GET A FARM ontheSoo Linei n North Dakota 

or Northern Minnesota. Condi- 
tions never better to buy good! ands at prices that will 
never belower. Crop payment plan or easy terms. Say 


which state interested in. Send for information to H. S. 
FUNSTON, No. 14 Soo Line Ry.. Minneapolis, Minn. 














Our advertisements are all guaranteed 





Fruit, Garden and Home 


Garden Reminders 
If You Live in the North 


Make your garden work easier by 
providing the proper tools. Have a 
hand plow, with handy attachments by 
all means, and any other special tools 
you may need. They are great conservers 
of time and energy. 

Prune your fruit trees on pleasant 
days, painting over all wounds where it 
is necessary to remove large limbs; 
otherwise there is danger of decay setting 
in. Burn the prunings, and be sure to 
remove all mummified fruit from trees 
to destroy the rot germs. 

Start vegetables such as tomatoes 
and eggplant in the hotbed or in flats 
indoors. Do not neglect to transplant 
them before they grow spindly in seed 
bed. If you wish an extra early crop of 
the hardy kinds, such as beets, sow in- 
doors nov to be transferred to the garden 
later. 

This is a splendid time to prepare for 
early greens by sowing mustard. Take 
a little fine mold and mix with the seed 
and sow broadcast, taking care not to 
sow too thickly. 

Complete the pruning and general 
clean-up of the fruit plantations. Repair 
the grape trellises and tie up the canes. 
Thin the bush fruit canes to the number 
the fertility of the soil will warrant— 
four to ten per plant. 

Plan a well placed trellis or arbor, or 
some new garden furniture. Something 
well chosen always adds charm. 

Dig a trench in the flower garden for 
sweet peas. If ground is not frozen plant 
peas and as they grow later draw in the 
dirt around them till the trench is filled. 

Buy none but the best garden seeds. 

Commence setting shrubs and ever- 
greens just as soon as the ground can 
be worked. Give extra care to keep the 
air from the roots as they are very 
easily ruined. A cloudy or rainy day is 
best. 

Are the tulips and narcissus covered? 
Pull off the blanket; it’s time they are 
getting up. Crocus and snowdrops on 
the south should be ready to surprise 
you any day with their smiling faces. 

Protect small evergreens from ex- 
posure to March sun and alternate 
thawing and freezing. 

Cut out the oldest currant and goose- 
berry canes, leaving only a few that are 
threo years old. 

Get all cold frames ready for hotbed 
plants. Thoroly work fine manure into 
the soil used in frames. 

As soon as the frost is out, get your 
summer onion sets in the ground. Time 
also to market your winter onions. 
Makes no difference if a late squall 
comes freezing the tops off the onions. 
They will be the better for the early 
setting. 

Uncover and sprinkle the asparagus 
bed with salt and nitrate of soda. 

Loosen the covering of roses and straw- 
berries, and plant early potatoes. 

It is now time for a dormant spraying 
with limesulphur, etc. Spray all shrubs, 
trees, bushes, and vines having de- 
ciduous foliage. This spray is generally 
applied just as the buds are swelling. 

Spray the apple trees just before the 
leaf buds open, for oyster shell and 
San Jose scale. Use limesulphur wash, 
and be sure to cover every branch. 

Watch for the first spring birds and 
supply them with food until they can 
find plenty for themselves. 
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Niagara of 
Running Water 


Aninstantly available utility for every- 
day needs, for every home, farm and 
outdoor use where city water cannot be 
had. For drinking, kitchen uses, laun- 
dry, bath-room, lawn, watering stock— 
all the thousand and one daily uses for 
water under pressure. 


Hoosier Water Service does away with 
the drudgery of pumping and carryin 
water by hand. Pumps water from we 
of any depth—uses any form of power— 
no need te remodel or rebuild present 
equipment—economical and easily op- 
erated. Just turn a faucet and use all 
you wish. 
Bulletin G ness information free 
for the asking. 


FLINT & WALLING MFG. CO. 











32 Oak Street Kendallville, Indiana 
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Seam, Painted oe Galvanised Roof- 
=, Sidings. allboard, Paints, ete., direct to you 
Bottom ‘actory Prices. Save money-— get 
better i oolle and iasting satisfaction. 


Edwards “Reo” Metal Shingles 


have great durability—many customers report 15 and 
2y ’ service.Guaranteed fire and lightning proof. 


Free Roofing Book 
Get our wonderfully 
low prices and free 
oe Wesell direct 
pr and save you all 


wee Cla 
ines, 





Low “PRICED GARAGES 
Lowest prices “ Ready-Made 
Fire-Proof Steel Garages. Set 
up any place. Send postal for 
Garage Book, showing — 
THE EDWARDS MFG. 
331-381 Pike St. Cincinnati, °. 











eautiful Log Fires 


Driftwood from the old wha!- 
ing =e and other ancient 


craft when burned in an open 
fire givesforth most wonderful 
colorings. By sprinkling 
Fairy Crystals on your logs, 
the same fascinating effects 
are produced. In the flames 
can be seen the blue of the 
sky, the green of the sea, and 
the red and gold of the set- 
ting sun. Five-ounce package 
sent postpaid 60c. Ask for 
Yo. 4428. 


Pohlison Gifts always unique—include 
attractive things for old and young and 
for every gift occasion. Ask for them 
in stores and gift shops. 
showing scores of 
FREE. 


Our year book, 
suggestions, sent 








WONDERFUL BARGAINS in- 


PLANTS—VINES__SHRUBBERY T R E b S 


Allkinds finest quality nure-ry stock; hardy, Dy ae 
You Il be pleased with our stock ana the big sa to XV 
FREE Catalog and List of Bargains. Write Kop 
North Bend Nurseries, Box 60, North Bend, Nebr. 
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They. must have supports later. (When) 
As soon as danger of frost is past. (What) 
Tree, Bonny Best, FEarliana, Golden 
Ponderosa, Livingston’s Globe, Pon- 
derosa, Field’s Early June, ete. 

Celery—(How) Procure plants, or 
raise your own. Set plants in garden 
in June or July, 6 inches apart in trenches 
6 inches deep and 3 feet apart. As plants 
mature, blanch for 2 weeks by hilling 
dirt around them. (When) Start seed 
in very early spring in seed boxes. Allow 
35 days for seedlings to appear, trans- 
plant to garden allowing 100 days in 
garden. (What) Golden Slef-Blanching, 
White Plume, etc. 

Beans—(How) String and lima beans. 
Plant string and bush limas 1 inch deep, 
4 to 6 inches apart in rows. Plant pole 
beans and pole Jimas 1 inch deep 4 to 
5 seeds in hills 3 feet apart. Thin to 2 
plants to hill. Plant lima beans with the 
“eye” down. (When) As soon as all 
frosts are over. (What) Dwarf green 
podded: Refugee, Black Valentine, Early 
Warwick, Dwarf Wax-podded: Golden 
wax, Refugee wax. Bush lima: Burpee’s 
bush lima, Fordhook bush lima, Hender- 
son’s Early Giant. Pole lima: Large 
White Lima, Dreer’s Improved Lima. 
Pole beans: Kentucky Wonder, Golden 
Champion, White Creaseback, etc. 


Intensive Housekeeping 


If you do not possess a regular weighted 
polisher for your waxed floors, a brick, 
wrapped thickly in woolen cloths, is a 
good substitute, sufficient for the spots 
in front of doors and between rooms 
that require frequent polishing.—Mrs. 
H. C., Missouri. 

A thrift signal: we always keep a 
“danger signal to light bills’ in our 
kitchen. A wire was extended from the 
basement to a prominent place in the 
kitchen and a small, red globe attached. 
When the basement lights are burning, 
the red light in the kitchen burns also, 
thus insuring us against forgetting the 
cellar lights, which used to burn all 
night long too often for the good of 


our household expenses.—Mrs. 8. M. C.,. 


Missouri. 
When buying a beaded dress or blouse 

it will pay to reinforce the beading by 

retacking it on the wrong side. 

A place to keep trash helps immeasur- 
ably in keeping a tidy house. Paper 
sacks with the top edge rolled down twice 
may be pinned to the ends of the dresser 
scarfs to catch hair combings, lint, 
scraps and paper cuttings. This is es- 
pecially helpful in children’s rooms.— 
Mrs. W. R. Y., Minn. 

For unruly brooms: if the straws of 
your kitchen broom have a habit of 
spreading out and curling away from 
the center, try putting a wide rubber 
band around theni about half way be- 
tween the ends and where they fasten 
onto the handle.—Mrs. D. P., California. 

To prolong the life of your bedroom 
curtains and let in every passing breeze 
at the same time, place small brass 
hooks three feet above those which 
hold the tiebacks, and loop the curtains 
there at night. It only takes a minute, 
the hooks need not show, and your cur- 
tains are neither dampened by sudden 
showers nor whipped by the wind. If 
they are hung straight, a ring sewed at 
the top of the hem, on the wrong side, 
at the outer edge will do as well.—Miss 
M. L, A., Iowa. 
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Utility Coupé 


*680 


f. 0. b. Flint, Mich. 


The Car for the Girl in Business 


The modern business woman needs her own per- 
sonal transportation medium. It saves time and 
increases her efficiency and earning power. Yet, be- 
cause she is a woman, she also insists that her car 
shall measure up to a high standard of quality. 


The Chevrolet Utility Coupé with Fisher Body, 
refined gray cloth upholstery, plate glass windows, 
Ternstedt window regulators, and other artistic fit- 
tings, streamlines and riding comfort, fully meets her 
quality requirements. Its mechanical efficiency and 
ease of handling make strong appeal, and finally its 
surprisingly low price and lowest per mile cost decide 
her choice. 


Chevrolet Motor Company 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Detroit, Michigan 

















Prices F. O. B. Flint, Mich. 


Two Pass. Roadster ...... $510 
Five Pass. Touring ..... -; 525 
Two Pass. UtilityCoupe .... 680 
Four Pass. Sedamette . . . ... 850 
Five Pace.Gedam « « « 2 2 « « 860 

ee ee ee 510 


There are now more than 
10,000 Chevrolet dealers 
and service stations 
throughout the world. 


Applications will be con- 
sidered from high-grade 
dealers in territory not 
ly cov: 


































Save the Moles 

Every number of your magazine is a pleasant 
surprise as your articles are carefully written and 
contain just the information that the ordinary human 
desires in the care of his home garden. 

I hope you will soon analyze the asparagus situa- 
tion the way you have the lettuce and the tomato 
situation. I would like to learn more about this 
matter as there are so many conflicting ideas. I 
would like to learn about the better varieties, you 
may call them fancy but I believe we are all coming 
to the better varieties in many | nes. This is a long 
subject. Can you refer me to some books on the 
subject that are up to date? 

I believe if many of your readers knew how easily 
the mole is controlled they would not destroy this 
valuable little animal. I have an old umbrella frame 
and a mowing machine oiler filled with kerosene in 
the garage, and when Mr. or Mrs. Mole start towards 
the lawn I jab a few holes in the runaway about a foot 
apart with the old unbrella and inject a small amount 
of kerosene by means of the oiler and 
the animal does not enter this run 
again. They generally go back 
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agreed with him. He is a man made over by his love 

of the outdoor life and the next best thing for those 

who live in a big city and cannot thoroly satisfy their 

longings to be near Nature, is a book like yours which 

a Nature to them.—William Seidel, New York 
ity 


MORE ABOUT PAI-SAI 

Since reading the December Fruit, Garden and 
Home, I have wanted to tell you a little of my ex- 

rience with both “pai-sai’’ and persimmons. 
Paid not know the true name of the former until 
I saw it in your magazine, but have used it two years 
or more as a base for different kinds of salads, and 
consider it one of the best salad plants we have. 
Its keeping qualities leave but little to be desired. 
I had two large heads given me this fall. As they 
did not cost me anything I proceeded to experiment 
with them. The roots and all coarse outside leaves 
had been trimmed off and I put them in a jar, stand- 
ing them up, and put enough water in the jar to 


we will use hen manure and ashes mixed equally” (for 
the garden). I want to warn him that if he does he 
will be disappointed. Both these things are fine fer- 
tilizers taken alone but mixed they seem to “kill” 
or neutralize each other, and the crop is often poorer 
than if nothing had been applied. They may be 
applied alternately, however, Ya few weeks or a rain 
or two intervene, with excellent results. 

My soil here is a very thin, very shallow, very 
sandy loam with a subsoil of ye llow -ochre-tinted sand, 
It needs all the enrichmen it can get, and as I burn 
wood and keep a ew chickens I naturally use the 
waste from both on the garden Ashes are scattered 
thinly, broadcast, e ther on the unplanted ground or 
on planted ground before the seedlings appear. When 
plants are nicely grown and in blossoms, a layer more, 
Cc: arefully applied and raked in, gives good results, 
A little “ash dust’”’ does not hurt the leaves. 

In applying poultry manure more care must be 

taken, for it is very strong and will burn every leaf 
on which the dust settles and every root that comes 
nto contact with it directly. To 
avoid this direct contact, open, with 
hoe or hand plow, a sha low furrow 





towards the garden and continue 
their efforts in the right direction, 
but if they should try to come into 
the lawn again the injection of kero- 
sene is applied. All this takes a very 
few minutes. This is brought up 
after reading your article in the 
December issue and no one need be 
bothered with moles in the lawn £ 
they will follow this method.—A. 
Griswold, Ill. 


Why I Want You To Succeed 

Someone was kind enough to send 
me a copy of your November issue, 
which is before me now and I want to 
tell you truthful y that, altho I live 
in the city of New York, and have 
my choice of hundreds of weekly and 
monthly magazines of all sorts, your 
very good magazine appeals to me 
most. Perhaps it is because I am 
interested in the Great Outdoors for 
I some day hope to have a home and 
small farm of my own. 

do not know what suggestions to 
offer you to improve upon this publi- 
cation unless it be to continue the 
ublication of such useful and human 
interest material as I was so glad to 
find in this November issue. I wish 
you all the good luck and success in 
the world, which I beliee A. rightly 
deserve, for there is som: thing about 
this magazine that appeals to the 
heart * | all clear-thinking people 
whether they read it ide a great 
= crackling fire place on a lonely 
farm or in the heart of the greatest 
city in the world, I am sure. 

{ a garden of my own, and 
altho I was born in this big town 
twenty-nine years ago and have 
rarely seen much of the real rural 
districts of our grand country, I am, 
like many, many city folks, a lover 
of farms, gardens, and the country 
a worshipper of my god—Nature. i 
merely mention this to you as a sug- 
gestion to bring your magazine into 
the big towns, too—for if you could 
but see the thousands of enthusiastic 
gardeners that each year flock to seed 
merchants such as Peter Ee 





little before dinner. 


to me I do nothing else. 


annuals, 


fight next summer. 


One Weed Leads to Another 


Did you ever come home from the office on a warm 
afternoon and walk thru the garden to note a dozen 
things that require your attention—and you wonder 
after all whether a garden is worthwhile. 
does not approve of your working in your City Duds 
—yet the temptation is strong to just hoe around 
It’s too much trouble to get into 
your “oldies” and twilight is upon you before you know 
it, so you grab up the hoe just to tackle those infernal 
weeds that are creeping into the tomato patch and be- 
fore you realize it, you are working like a beaver and 
sweating like a coal heaver for one weed just naturally 
leads toanother and you can’t let go. I’m a regular weed 
nut and I hate ’em and fight ’em all summer. It seems 
I hardly have time to enjoy 
my garden because I am generally fighting. But I have 
learned something, Brother Gardeners—maybe this is 
old stuff to you, if it is, take the will for the deed. 


Practically all the common varieties of weeds are 
propagating their kind each year by seeds 
that lie dormant in the ground thru the winter, ready 
with the first warm days of spring to burst into life. 
If weeds are prevented from seeding this fall, there will 
be a much decreased supply of them against which to 
A few will appear, to be sure, for 
the seeds are hardy and some of last year’s harvest will 
have lain in the ground and come out next spring. 
But the great mass of weeds may be prevented, if there 
is a concerted fight against them. 
borhood fight, however, for seeds spread from one lawn 
to the next with ease and speed.—J. C. B. 


Your wife 


It must be a neigh- 


from six to ten inches from the row 
of plants. Into this dribble carefully 
the chicken droppings, slightly damp- 
ened; make the deposit continuous 
one to two inches w ioe, not more than 
one inch deep. Rake the dirt back 
over the manure and tramp firmly. 
The first rain will leach out enough 
plant food to stimulate growth, while 
the tenderest roots will not be in- 
jured. In this manner I have not 
only made good crops each year but 
greatly improved the soil. I use little 
else except the waste vegetation, 
grass, leaves, sod, and straw from the 
chicken house.—Florence Burling- 
ame, Minn. 


What Is Your Hobby? 

Most men have a hobby, and those 
who do not, should. This need not 
necessarily be omgeneive and in some 
cases may actually be remunerative. 
But the ey? benefit derived from 
riding a hobby is the relaxation from 
the perplexing cares of business. 
These fads vary thru a wide range of 
activities from chopping w to 
playing golf. We sh ~ ¢ ondemn none 
as long as they serve the pu , but 
must confess a pretee or those 
which add something useful or bring 
additional beauty into our lives. The 
large number who have in recent 
— been attracted to gardening 
ave found both health and enjoy- 
ment in this pursuit. It does not 
matter that you have a limited area; 
it is astonishing how much leasure 
one can get out of a backyard garden 
when you have once contracted the 
“fever.” You may not do much 
toward reducing the grocery bill, but 
whether you grow vegetables, fruit 
or flowers or all of these, you are get- 
ting as much pleasure as can be had in 
riding any hobby you may choose. 
Aiding nature to produce choice vege- 
tables, luscious fruit or beautiful 
flowers brings its reward in the joy of 
doing and it will develop a desire for 
ce rem achievements. The popu- 
arity of the home beautiful move- 
ment which has taken such a strong 








to our seed counters in othe 
stores, on our downtown nein, 
to buy plants, seeds, farm imple- 
ments, and so forth and to glory and 
enthuse in the pleasurable expectations of their yearly 
ardening—you would realize that the big cities, too, 
ave room for your good book. In fact, I believe 
there is an unlimited field for you here. As a sugges- 
tion, say about in March or April, make arrangements 
with a good reliable seed house like Henderson’s 
which I have mentioned and stack up their counters 
with copies of your current issues and let the real 
interested class of people which go there, get hold of 
a copy of your magazine gratis. ff am sure that they, 
like myself, will yell right back to you for a copy every 
month. This is only a suggestion but if you study 
it carefully I am sure you will find some way of 
putting your magazine into the hands of the many 
thousands of amateur gardeners here in this big town. 
To us itis a hobby. I’ve spent over $10 for seeds and 
garden implements and prod oduced about $2 worth of 
vegetables in one year. But I'd gladly spend ten 
times that $10 for the pleasure and healthful exercise 
and diversion it brought me. That is the difference 
between city gardening and farming; one is a hobby, 
the other a business, but your magainze will be 
eagerly sought by both classes of people. Go to it. 
If I can be of an ~~ oe to you, I will gladly nen 4 
ou without thought of compensation but wit 
onest sincere iadenmadiins or suggestions about the 
field here for your book. I want to see you succeed 
and I want others to know and read your magazine. 
I will not goaftersubscriptions tho I'll recommend it 
to my friends. I have not the least thought of per- 
sonal gain—I like your magazine and am frank in 
telling you so and if my suggestions are wanted here- 
after—lI’ll gladly give them, too. 
James Oliver Curwood once wrote me that the 
greatest doctor in the world was Nature, and I’ve 


cover the bottom mietty. but not Ramee to come 
over the lower part of the stalks. I used from them 
every few days until gone, which was just four 
weeks from the time they were put in the jar. Pai-sai 
combines well with almost anything you wish to 
use in salad, and it is attractive in appearance. 

We are fast acquiring a taste for it here in Henry 
county, Indiana.—Mrs. M. E. 8. Charles. 


Geraniums and Roses 

I garden for pleasure and profit. Living on the 
main street of the town, my place has gotten to be a 
sort of show place out of which my friend wife and 
I have some fun. While writing an article to your 
Contest Editor on ‘“‘My Favorite Flower,” with the 
geranium as subject, it made me think of a stunt we 
pulled off last spring: 

We have three large climbing roses in front of the 
porch. After they were put up on the trellises and 
the leaves were well out; we set potted geraniums on 
the ledge of the porch and behind the vines and poked 
the blossoms thru so they would show from the street. 
With a little care the pots were well hidden from view 
and the blossoms looked real enough to fool ’em all. 
Many neighbors called up and wanted to know how 
we made the roses bloom so early in the spring. People 
driving by gave vent to many “‘Oh’s” and “‘Ah’s,’’ 
and came back many times to see the sight. 

It’s a good one. Try it. 

Enclose picture of porch so you can imagine how 
it was done.—R. H. Torrance, Minn. 


Using Poultry Droppings 


In an article appearing in a recent number of Fruit, 
Garden and Home, the writer remarks: ‘“‘Next year 
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hold upon the American people re- 
ceived an impetus from the back 
yard garden and the opportunities in 
this line are limited only by the area 
you control. Ride a hobby that will bring happiness 
into the lives of others.—H. H. Swain, Indiana. 
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A Family Treasure Trove 


EVERAL years ago, the oldest son 

of an interesting family of my ac- 

quaintance began, merely for their 
mutual entertainment, the editing, at 
spasmodic intervals, of a magazine got- 
ten up mainly on. the typewriter, and 
consisting of one copy to each edition. 
This periodical, which he christened 
“The Worldwide Squawk,” was read and 
re-read by said members of his own clan 
with all avidity. 

Tiring finally of the project, he turned 
it over to the two younger brothers, 
whose united brilliance changed its name 
to “The International Squeal.” Its 
policy continued much the same, but 
the interest of the “subscribers” never 
flagged. 

Changes came. Within two short 
years the father and mother saw these 
three sons and the only daughter married 
and established in homes of their own, 
and a baby in each home. 

Needless to say, the babies became 
the focus of all family interests. The 
daughter, notwithstanding her busy new 
life, wes unwilling to let the family 
journal become a relic of the past, so 
with the interested and competent col- 
laboration of her husband, who was on 
the outskirts of the real editorial game, 
she began the annual re-publication of 
the old journal, under the pertinent 
title “The Universal Cry.” 

In keeping with the new name, the 
doings, sayings and snapshots of all 
the babies occupied the major portion 
of The Book. Besides these, every 
intimate anecdote, journey, outing, party, 
wedding, illness, what-not, collected from 
the past year’s letters or interchange of 
visits, was faithfully recorded. 

Two new homes had been built one 
year. There were photographs of these, 
exterior and interior. There were color 
illustrations of certain details of stained- 
glass windows, of the frieze in one sun- 
parlor, or the nursery curtains in the 
daughter’s bungalow, a _ pink-gingham 
decorated in fairies, birds and bees. The 
new mountain summer cottage of grand- 
father and grandmother received a large 
share of attention another year. One 
sheet, under the caption, ‘“Gasoline Alley’”’ 
told of new automobiles and old, inci- 
dents and accidents thereof. Another, 
as many of the family had been ill that 
year, had a pretty nurse at its head, an- 
nouncing ‘‘Convalescents,” with experi- 
ences and recoveries noted. Once, the 
last page contained but one sentence. It 
was a lovely tribute from one of her sons 
to the mother of them all, and was 
framed in a colorful mass of wild roses, 
her favorite flower. 


Old Copies Wanted 


Almost every day we are getting re- 
quests from subscribers who are keeping 
a complete file of Fruit, Garden and 
Home, asking us to supply them with 
copies of the August and July numbers. 

These numbers are out of print and 
have been for several months. It is, of 
course, necessary for us to tell our friends 
that we cannot supply these copies. 
Under the circumstances we would be 
glad to have subscribers who have them 
and can spare them send us copies of the 
July and August numbers, and we will 
pay for them at ten cents each. The 
copies, of course, must be complete and 
clean. 
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as this Davenport a bed in it 

Here is as fine a davenport as ever 
graced a tastefully furnished living room. 
It is good to look at, easy to sit in, restful, 
comfortable—all that a davenport should 
be. And besides, it has a good-size com- 
fortable bed within. You cannot tell 
that by looking at it; neither can your 


Yet the bed is there—ready for 
service when the occasion demands— 





ho 








guest. 


roomy, resilient and restful. 


The Davenport Bed can be moved 
about easily, aired easily, converted 


easily to day or night use. 


The variety of styles is extensive, for 
produce | 
There is one that -—*® 
harmonizes with the furnishings of your 
Perhaps your furniture merchant 
has it; all good furniture merchants show 


eighty-three manufacturers 
Davenport Beds. 


home. 


Davenport Beds. 


Every period design in which other 
good furniture is made can be found in 
a Davenport Bed; likewise every good 
finish. You have a choice of velour, 
leather and other 
upholstery; cane back, overstuffed, 
And each may be 
had with chairs and rockers to match. 


See the Davenport Bed at your furni- 


mohair, tapestry, 


many other types. 


ture store. No obligation to buy. 
to see a variety. 


Our brochure shows sixty-six styles. 


DAVENPORT BED MAKERS OF AMERICA, 


914 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


$ : Write for it. 
Mention your favorite furniture store too, if you wish. 
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Let Luther Burbank 
walk with you 
in your garden 


UPPOSE the Plant Wizard 

could walk with you through 
your garden some evening this 
spring? What a wonderful chance 
you would have to talk things over 
with him! 


He might show you new wrinkles 
in your planting and your fertiliz- 
ing; he might whip a lump of wax 
and a knife from his pocket and 
work a miracle on one of your fruit 
trees—and, as soon as he had shown 
you one simple principle, you could 
do the same. 


But Luther Burbank cannot, of 
course, visit your garden in person; 
he has decided to put down on 
paper his whole 50 years’ experience 
for everybody’s benefit. So that 
you may know him better, we have 
selected some of the most interest- 
ing things from the big volumes and 
bound them into a little book called 


Half-Hour Experi- 
ments with Plants 


This book is free. Let 
us send it by mail with 
our compliments. It isthe 
most stimulating and 
/ practical little manual on 
advanced gardening you 
can find. Send the cou- 
pon today. 


Are you wondering about the picture at 
the head of this column? It shows one 
of Burbank’s hundreds of 
triumphs—the develop- 
ment, from the common 
wild daisy of his famous 
Shasta Daisy. Let him 
show you, too, how to do 
these things; send for this 
free book. 











ee ee 


P. F. COLLIER & SON COMPANY 
416 West Thirteenth Street, New York, N.Y. 


Please send me the free booklet about the Bur- 
bank books, together with full particulars as to how 
I may procure them by small monthly payments. 


The publishers cannot undertake to send 
this booklet free to children. 
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Some Tips on Early 
Garden V 


egetables 


Vegetables You Should Have 


HENRY FIELD 


F course you will want lots of vege- 
tables in your back yard and you 
want better vegetables than your 

neighbor has, and more tender, and all 
the rest of it, and we will hope that you 
get your wish. 

You have got to have the right kind 
of a backyard to start with, and if it 
isn’t right you will have to make it 
right. Too often the backyard has been 
for a great many years a dumping place 
for cinders and tin cans and waste paper, 
and all the rest of the different kinds of 
rubbish and really is not fit for a garden, 
but we will hope that you have a better 
place. 

It should have been fall plowed or 
spaded up last fall and a lot of manure 
or straw, or dead leaves or something 
of the kind spaded into it, to help enrich 
and loosen up the soil. If that was not 
done the first thing you want to do in 
the spring is dig it up good and deep and 
dig in as much humus of one kind and 
another as you can, and humus is simply 
another name for any kind of vegetable 
matter you can get. Manure, straw, 
dead leaves, or anything in that line. 
This not only enriches the soil and makes 
it loose and light, but it works better in 
every way. 

Now as to what to plant, that is 
largely a matter of personal preference. 
Every man’s garden ought to be indi- 
vidual, and planned according to his own 
taste and fancies, and it is as much a 
mistake for me to plan another man’s 
garden entirely, as it would be to pick 
out his religion or political party for him. 
If you are the average backyard garden- 
er, however, you will want a little of 
everything and a good deal of some 
things, and you will probably wind up by 
planting about twice as much stuff as 
you can possibly get into a garden your 
size. Or, you will probably plant about 
twice as much stuff as you will take care 
of later on. 

But you will have lots of fun planning 
and planting anyway and even if you 
do let part of it go by the board later 
you probably will still have plenty. 

First—be sure to plant plenty of radish- 





es, plenty of peas, and if you like them, 
plenty of onions. These things are all 
easily grown, practically certain to make 
a crop, come quick and make a beautiful 
show in the garden. All of them can be 
planted very, very early. In fact, the 
earlier the better. 

For onions you should use what is 
known as Bottom Sets. They are simply 
little wee onions about as big as the end 
of your little finger. These come up and 
grow very quickly and make either green 
onions or big dry onions. You should 
plant everywhere from a quart to a gallon 
of these sets according to how well your 
family likes onions and how much room 
you have. 

In radishes you should plant anywhere 
from a single five cent package to several 
ounces, according to the size of your 
garden and the size of your family, but 
whatever you do be careful to plant the 
seed thin enough, for most people plant 
radish seed entirely too thick. One plant 
every two inches in rows a foot apart is 
plenty thick. Also, you should plan to 
make successive plantings of radishes so 
as to have them young and fresh and 
tender all thru the spring and early 
summer. They grow fast and soon get 
old, so if you want them fresh right along 
you should plant them fresh every week. 

Of course you want lots of peas, for 
everyone likes peas, and for the ordi- 
nary family you would want to plant 
as much as two or three pounds of peas. 
Part of it should be the early, hardy, 
smooth sorts, such as Alaska, and part 
should be the bigger, sweeter wrinkled 
kind, such as Little Gem and Little Mar- 
vel. I would not fool with the big tall, 
late kinds, but stick to the early dwarf 
sorts. Plant them very early and fairly 
deep and fairly thick. 

At the same time you are planting 
the peas and radishes and onion sets you 
should set out the cabbage plants. You 
could, of course, plant seed, but it is 
better for the average gardener to buy 
plants. Give the cabbage the richest soil 
you have and plenty of room. You will 
want to plant some tomato plants, too, 
Continued on page 35 
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Superior in every way to 
any raspberry under culti- 
vation; absolutely hardy 
everywhere; free from dis- 
ease; most prolific, pro- 


ducing from June 


until 


heavy frost CONTINU- 
OUSLY, strong branches 
loaded with immense 
clusters of luscious, meaty, 
large berries, of the finest 
aroma and containing but 


few seeds. 


Awarded medals and cer- 


tificates by leading 
cultural and Horti- 


cultural Societies, | 


including the Mas- 
sachuetts Horti- 
cultural Society, 
Horticultural Socie- 
ty of New York, 
The American In- 
stitute of New York, 
etc., etc. 


The p:ants we send 
out average three 
to four feet in 
height. The wood 
is at least a half 
inch thick, and on 
the clump cf roots, 
several suckers may 
befound. They will 
bear fruit the first 
season planted, and 
they multiply rapid- 
ly. 


Strong plants, $3 
for six, $5 per doz- 
en, $40 per hun- 
dred. . 


Safe delivery guaran- 
teed in proper time 
for planting if or- 
dered now. Address 
Department B 14. 


La France’ 


Agri- 


It ts grown 
in the gar- 
dens of 


a. F. 
MORGAN 
Glen Cote, 

a 2 


P.8 
DvePONT, 
W timing- 
‘on, Dela- 

ware 


CHAS. M 
SCHWAB 
Loretta, 
Pa. 


JOHN D. 
ROCKE- 
FELLER, 











Pocantico 
Hills, 
N.Y. 


Wma. K 
VANDER 
BILT, 
Hyde 
Park, N.} 


HENRY 
FORD, 
Dearborn, 
Mich. 


and thous- 
ands of 
others who 
demand 
the world’s 
best 








SPBERRY FARM 


Stamford, Conn 
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Homes of Famous Americans 
Continued from page 11 
summer by her brother, who walked the 
long watches of the night with him. 

He ran for congress and was given an- 
other severe drubbing, altho he finally did 
trick Fate and wina term. He sought an 
appointment to the Federal Land Office, 
and was turned down in spite of his faith- 
ful work for his party. In 1856 he was a 
candidate for the Vice-Presidency and 
was defeated. In 1858, Stephen A. 
Douglas gave him another political trim- 
ming. And only for the fact that a 
political accident occurred in 1860 would 
he ever have won the Presidency. The 
story by no means ends with his election 
that year. His administration was one 
series of reverses and setbacks thru four 
years of blackness. In 1862 his favorite 
son was snatched from him by Death. 
But he carried on, and accomplished his 
purpose, which was, as he expressed it 
many times himself, ‘‘to save the Federal 
Union.” And in the hour of victory, with 
but two short weeks of peace to crown 
his efforts, an assassin’s bullet snuffed out 
his life. 

I thought of all these things as I visited 
his monument in Oak Ridge Cemetery; 
I thought of the grim race he had run 
with Adversity all thru the fifty-six years 
of his life, and I was gl..d he had won by 
two weeks! Surely no man could ever 
rest in greater peace. 

His monument, an imposing structure 
of marble and stone, is but a feeble at- 
tempt to portray the great and lasting 
place he has in the hearts of all Americans, 
and of all who cherish human liberty 
around the whole wo Id. To stand before 
his casket, to see the hundreds of personal 
relics, pictures, and cyrios in the museum 
room, is to be tremendously moved by the 
great sacrifices he made all thru his life, 
to a principle, to the service of posterity. 

In the museum room is a bit of the 
dress worn on the night of April 14. 1865, 
by Miss Keene, who was playing the lead- 
ing role in “Our American Cousin.” After 
Booth had fired the bullet into the Presi- 
dent’s brain, Miss Keene held the bleeding 


head of Lincoln in her lap until the physi-° 


cians arrived. 

To see that bit of flowered-silk dress, 
with Lincoln’s bloodstains on it, comes as 
the great climax of your pilgrimage. 
Thru your tears, you realize that the man 
is secure in his place, and that the homes 
of America are safe so long as we are will- 
ing to approach our problems in his un- 
selfish spirit. For his life-blood there 
before your very eyes, like the promise of 
the rainbow in the skies, is a living record 
of the greatest sacrifice man hath made. 


Picture Hanging 
Continued from page 18 
other hand, require a lighter, more deli- 
cate background. In the choice of back- 
grounds, we find a plain or two-toned 
surface to be best. 

Pictures which are very dark in tone 
are best hung where the sunlight is 
strong while on the darker walls those 
in a somewhat lighter key will tend to 
lighten somber effects. In grouping pic- 
tures the same thought must be kept in 
mind in order that there may be no dis- 
turbing spotted effect. The weight of 
pictures is also important. Instead of 
leaving a heavy-looking picture on a wall 
space unconnected with any article of 
furniture, try placing it over a chest or a 
substantial chair. A sense of unity is 
thus established, 


Alexander’s 
Dahlias 


Of course you want a 
dahlia garden this 
spring and of course 
you wantreliable var- 
eties to plant i it. 
Alexander’s Dahilias 
—on the market for 
thirty years—aresure 
to grow and sure to 
bloom. Try the col- 
lection below. 


A “Sure to Bloom”’ Collection $1.00 
(Tubers Sent Prepaid) 
F. A. Walker, lavender-pink Decorative. 
Robert Bloomfield, pure white Show. 
Libelle, purple Cactus. | 
Rose-pink Century, pink Single. 
Vivian, white and rose Show. 


Catalog and Cultural Guide Free 
Please Ask For It 


J. K. Alexander 


Largest Dablia Grower in the World 
70-80 Central Street 


East Bridgewater, Mass. «The Dahlia King” 














To quickly add 
1000 more customers 
we make this 


ROSE 


OFFER 


Moathly ROSES, $1. Bocepate 


Big, Thrifty, Strong-rooted, 2 or 3 yr.-old Bushes. 
Every bush has already bloomed. Guaranteed to grow 
and bloom for you, or your money back. Pick regular iong- 
stemmed, hot-house roses all season long from you’ own 
garden. These finest, fragrant varieties: 
COLUMBIA—newest pink; ELIA—salmon 
flesh; PREMIER—rose—pink; DOUBLE WHITE 
ARNE Y— ivory white; AMERICAN LEGION 
—beautiful deep red. 
Low price holds only till limited number of collections is sold, Send 
order and $1.95 today—selected bushes mailed postpaid when plant 
ing season opens; also FREE copy of Collins 1623 Planting Guide. 


contest open only t r- 
$40 for a Name chasers above collection. 
ARTHUR J. COLLINS & SON 
Box 54 Moorestown, New Jersey 











Irises, Peonies 


and Gladioli 


Your Garden’s beauties 
from April to October 


Importers and growers of the 
finest varieties. Our stock, 
grown in rich black sandy 
loam under Minnesota’s rigorous climatic con- 
ditions is suitable for planting in all parts of 
the United States and Canada. Our large 
healthy roots and bulbs assure you quicker 
results and larger blooms. 
Order now. 
Send today for FREE 
illustrated 1923 Catalogue 


Rainbow Gardens } 


Office 701 Commerce Bldg. 
St. Paul, Minnesota 








DAHLIAS FOR DELIGHT 


Our 1923 Illustrated Catalogue and 
Cultural Notes listing the world’s 
finest Dahlias free upon request. 


Quannapowitt Dahlia Gardens 
Wakefield, 3 Mass. 





























If there were no bugs or 
blights, what a crop you could 


get! Best you can do is spray 
early and frequently with Pyrox 
—a powerful chemical blend of 
poison and fungicide. Pyrox 
kills bugs; controls blight; re- 
pels flea beetles and leaf-hop- 
pers; invigorates the plants so 
they produce a bigger crop. 


Pyrox is a smooth, firm paste. 
More poison than is required 
by Government standards. Extra 
high in copper content. Will 
not burn foliage. Sprays through 
finest nozzles. Used successfully 
for 24 years for truck, HOME 
GARDENS, fruits, flowers, 
shrubbery. If your dealer can- 
not supply Pyrox, write to us. 


Write to-day for free PYROX 
BOOK—the latest authorita- 
tive data on spraying. 


Bowker Insecticide Company 
49 Chambers St., New York City 
‘ CHICAGO, ILL. 





PODS PAL OFF 


yrox 


the powerful 
triple-duty spray 

















DOLLAR Bargains for YOU 


3 doz. 1st size Gladioli bulbs, named, 


I 2. en sh ahigomes 0 sewe eee $1.00 
1% Doz. Cannas, named and assorted... $1.00 
1% Doz. Dahlias, named and assorted... $1.00 
3 Doz. Cuthbert Red Raspberry plants.. $1.00 
3 Doz. Pearl Black Raspberry plants.... $1.00 
100 Senator Dunlap Strawberry plants.. $1.00 
BU TD Bi inn vn dc Cec cscccscccsevens $2.75 
pe SRE Pere oT TE ee $5.50 


Prepaid in the United States 
THE GRINNELL NURSERY, 


Grinnell, lowa 











When in Omaha 


HOTEL CONANT 





All in a Backyard Garden 
Who loves a garden? 














It seems to me everyone | 


does, for they visit me from babies to grandpas, and 


all seem to enjoy a brief stay—if it’s a nip of a favor- 
ite herb and a rest in the shade, a quiet peep at a 
nesting bird or the splash of one at his bath. 

I hardly know how to tell you of my backyard 
garden, as it is only the end of a forty-foot city lot. 
Having a decided slope, we sodded twenty feet back 
of the house for an afternoon resting place (incident- 
ally used as a clothes yard). Double terraces with easy- 
going steps to extreme right lead to the lower level 
which was left on natural level. Here is my flower 
garden 40x40 feet (sides fenced by lattice) then thru 
small arch you pass to 40x40-foot vegetable garden 
fenced in by various kinds of berry bushes. Our 
family of four is well supplied with all vegetables ex- 
cept potatoes, and our living room is always gay with 
flowers, yet the departing guest is always asked if he 
wouldn’t care to take a bouquet away with him. 
Flowers cheer and gladden those who receive them— 
and I do not believe they should all shed their 
fragrance where they grow. 

We have songsters, too. Don’t let anyone say that 
bird houses will not be occupied, for we had five used 
with three other nests in rose arches, and one in an 
elder bush (which is a thing of beauty in blossom 
time and a delight to the birds when the berries are 
ripe). These nests were not sparrows’ either. We 
have trees too—many of them, and eight years ago 
there wasn’t one. The yard was a glory of goldenrod 
and purple asters when we bought it. 

There are so many wonders of nature to behold 
that one almost overlooks the fact of an adjoining 
owner “‘dumping’’ 200 loads of dirt into his yard ‘‘to 
level it “Py as he says. We have birds, bees and 
bugs, and have even seen a snake—just a natural 
kingdom of God’s out-of-doors. Dogs and cats are 
not invited—I believe a small yard no place for 
them (we have them on three sides of us), and will not 
inflict them on others, but hope some day to have a 
country place (lovely dream) where I can enjoy these 
noble creatures and know they will not destroy nor 
annoy anybody. . 

We almost live out here and enjoy doing all the 
work. Mystery carries our thoughts upward to the 
Creator and who is not nobler after a few minutes 
in the garden?—A. Z. Loge, New York. 
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The slogan almost everywhere now is: ‘‘Buy di- 
rect and save money.’’ Why pay more, when, 
through our method of selling, (direct to the con- 
sumer) you are able to save nearly one-half, and at 
the same time buy the very best stock that can 
be grown. 

For over fifty-five years the Brand Nursery, the 
oldest Nursery in the state, has been growing and 
propagating hardy nursery stock, chock full of 
northern vigor, well rooted, free from disease, 
that gives satisfactory results. 

There is now ready for your selection, a splendid 
stock in all the standard varieties of Apples, Plum, 
Cherry and ornamental Trees; Currants, Goose- 
berries, Grapes, Raspberries, Blackberries, Straw- 
berries: Ornamental Shrubs, Evergreens, Wind- 
break Trees, etc. Also all those wonderful new 
fruits from the Minnesota Fruit Breeding Farm 

THE MONITOR, REDWING. and UNDERWOOD 

LUMS. ey have the size, appearance and qual- 
ity ot the large California plums. 

HE ZUMBRA CHERRY, A big sweet cherry, 
hardy in Manitoba, as gc as the biack sweet 
cherries we buy from Oregon 

THE RETA and ALPHA GRAPES, Absolutely 
hardy all over the middie Northwest, without 


coveri . 
1,000,000 STRAWBERRY PLANTS. The four 
best varieties. 

e large new Brand Nursery catalog, fully de- 
scriptive and beautifully illustrated, is now ready. 
Itis free. ite for yours now. 

member, everything direct and at 
Sottum prices. 


Brand Nursery Company 
Box 417, Faribault, Minn. 


FREE 


Large Il). cata- 
log, Write for 
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PLANT SEEDS WITH VITALITY. 


Steffan’s Superior Seeds are known 
for their good qualities. 


SPECIAL OFFER. 


1 Pkt. of Superior Bonny Best Tomate. 

1 Pkt. of Superior Copenhagen Cabbage. 

1 Pkt. of Superior Strain Grand Rapids Lettuce. 
1 Pkt. of Chinese Woolflower. 

1 Pkt. of Superior Large Dbl. Zinna. 


All 5 Pkgs. for 10c. 
1 Doz. Extra Superior Gladiolus, mixed, for 35c. 
CATALOG FREE. 


The Steffan Seed and Floral Co. 


29-31 EAST TOWN ST. COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Our strong, healthy, tre- 
$3.50 Per Thousand, mendous bearing plants 
guarantee big crops of luscious berries. Best vari- 
eties for all kinds of soils. Many new varieties such 
as Eaton, Bun pactane Premier, Marvel and 
Cooper. The world’s greatest new Everbearing 
Strawberry CHAMPION. Fu! line of Raspberries, 


Blackberries and Asparagus. Greatly Reduced Prices. 
Our customers are making up to $1200.00 per acre from 


small fruits. Large stock of good Grape Plants 





at $35.00 per thous. 
Beautiful new color catalog free. Write Today. 
Bridgman Nursery Co., Box 17, Bridgman, Mich. 


Berry, Vegetable and Flower Plants 
Strawberry, Raspberry, Blackberry, Gooseberry, Cur- 
rant, Grape plants; Asparagus, Rhubarb, Horseradish, 
Hop roots; Cabbage, Cauliflower, Beet, Celery, Pepper, 
Egg Plant, Onion, Tomato, Sweet Potato plants, Del- 
pe Hollyhock, Columbine, Foxglove, Phiox. Poppy, 

weet William, Aster, Pansy, Salvia, Snapdragon, Ver- 
bena, Zinnia, and other perennial and ahnual flower 
plants; Roses, and Shrubs. Catalogue free. 


Harry $. Squires, Hampton Bays, N.Y. 


100— ive Pedigreed Everbearing Strawberries, $1.25. 
50—for $1, postpaid. Lowell Hawkins, Piedmont, Mo. 
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Vegetables You Should Have 


Continued from page 32 


but these can come later. They are not 
hardy to frost like the cabbage and you 
must wait until the danger from frost 
is past. 

Of course there are other things you 
will want to plant, such as beets, lettuce, 
carrots, cucumbers, beans, and sweet 
corn, and if you have plenty of room, 
muskmelons and watermelons, but all of 
these can come later, except possibly 
the beets will come thru all right planted 
early like the radishes. 

If you want something different from 
what your neighbors have, plant some 
Chinese cabbage. It is neither cabbage or 
mustard or lettuce, but about a compro- 
mise of all three of these. A ten cent 
package of seed will grow you oceans of it. 

Bunch beans make a fine show in the 
garden and are splendid eating, either 
fresh from the garden or canned. You 
will want lots of them, but don’t plant 
them until the ground is thoroly warm, 
say about the same time you would plant 
sweet corn. There is nothing gained 
by rushing the planting of the sweet corn, 
beans, tomatoes and cucumbers. You 
will make time by waiting for warm 
weather, but get busy the first nice day 
and plant those radishes and peas and 
onion sets and cabbage plants. 


Vines such as the English and Boston 
Ivy should be thinned out a little now, 
but only as much as necessary to dress 
up a little and hold within bounds. 
Virginian creeper can stand a Jot more 
pruning. Wistaria can be cut back 
freely to the spurs at the base of the leaves 
and some successful growers also prune 
them in midsummer. 

Make your cuts clean. Gather together 
all prunings and throw them away. 


HAVE A FRIENDSHIP GARDEN 

My mother is a subscriber to “Fruit, Garden 
and Home.” All the members of our family think 
that it is a fine little visitor and cannot understand 
how you can publish it at such a happy price. So 
many of the flower and home periodicals are elegant 
but their suggestions so impractical and so far be- 
yond the attainments of the families of moderate 
circumstances that to find a companion like “Fruit, 
Garden and Home” is a real pleasure. 

do not know whether you welcome letters or 
contributions to your magazine but I am pretending 
that you'll be glad to hear from me at least once. 

My mother, who is a great home lover and home 
maker is also a great lover of flowers. She possesses 
not only a successful desire to see them thrive 
beautifully but she also possesses an actual sympa- 
thetic love for them, that thru her continual service 
or petting has progressed into sentiment. Mother 
feels that flowers and plants, like people, respond 
to kind treatment and flourish with happy hearts 
for the hearts that they wish to make happy. 

Her greatest hobby and a possession that endears 
her to her friends is a little plot of ground that she 
calls her ‘‘Friendship Garden.”” This garden con- 
sists of many different kinds of flowers—each named 
for the particular friend who has given her the slip. 
seed, root or bulb that develops into flower. i 
perchance, a friend—such as Mrs. Emma Hildinger, 
1as given her as many as three different flowers 
mother calls one “‘Emmy,’’ another “Lady Hildinger’”’ 
and the other “Queen Emma.” If there are any 
sprouts they become “Emmy II,” “Emmy III,” 
etc., respectively. By so naming the flowers our 
entire family has grown to be personally interested 
in their existence. It is much more of vital concern 
for us to learn from mother that “Cynthia” is smiling 
than that the ageratum is blooming and far more 
saddening to learn that “‘Lady Jane” is dead than 
to learn that some dog has uprooted a young and 
tender slip of bleeding heart. And the delightful 
phenomenon of the ‘Friendship Garden” is the 
possibility of “‘Lady Jang’’ being revived and re- 
stored to her accustomed place in the garden. Even 
tho her frail body has been swept away her spirit 
exists until her human namesake replaces her with 
an actuality. And an interesting thing that we 
note is that that namesake is always eager to replace 
so that the garden does not bear too long the trace 
of her departure. 

Mother loves to commune with her flowers and 
delights in talking with them as if they were the 
real people whom they represent. 

Of course, this garden, as all other gardens, re- 
quires time, patience and actual toil, but labor is 
~ and love and, of course, our friends deserve 
oth. Mother’s friends enjoy her ‘Friendship 
Garden” too.—Gertrude La Coss. 
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Gladioli 


Here is a collection 
of 25 bulbs—mixed col- 
ors—highly striped and rich 
¥) colored blooming flowersinit. A 
¥ splendid assortment—all 25 bulbs 
for only $1.00 postpaid. 


Butterfly Bush 


Thisis one of the new wonders. The sweet scented 
purple flowers have great attraction for butterfilles. An 
attractive bush that blooms during August and Septem- 
ber—3 bushes for $1.00. 


Cannas 
Everyone loves the Canna forits follage and beautiful 
flowers. Cannas make wonderful beds and borders for 
landscape cor Order by name from 
catalog or I will send you 10 mixed bulbs 
—very fine varieties—for 75c. 


Dahlias 


One of the best ways to have Dahlias isto 
i plant mixed colors. Here is a fine assort- 
ment of the Show, Decorative and Cactus 
P4 varieties—red, copper, purple, pink, white— 
10 of them for only $1.00. 
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May’s Flower Seed Collection 


To show alot of you folks how it pays to buy from 
me I have put up this exceptional collection of 
flower seeds. 15 packetsin all. It will make you 
a wonderful flower garden that can’t be beat any- 
where. Here are the varieties: 

Antirrhinium (Snapdragon) Dwarf mixed— Asters, 
mixed—Chrysanthemum (Annual)—Cosmos, 
mixed—Gy psophila (White)— Marigo!d, African— 
Petunias (Red)—Phlox Drummondi, Mixed—Sal- 
via—Zinnias, Giant Flowering Mixed—Verbena, 
Free Flowering Mixed—Sweet Peas, Spencer Mixed 
—Nasturtium, Dwarf Mixed—Four O’Clocks— 
Portulaca, Single Mixed. 

The whole thing—15 packets of these splendid 
flower seeds—one of each, for only one small 
Dollar Bill. You'd better send for it rightaway. 














Magnificent Sweet Peas 


Five Supreme Spencers— Blue Monarch, Hercules, King 
Edward, Royal Purple, Vermillion Brilliant—selected for 
their magnificent size and wonderfulrange of colors— 
Dark Blue, | Pink, Crimson, Purple and Scarlet. 
15c a packet or all five for only 65c. 


Other Good 


You have probably been wanting to plant a few fruit 
trees or bushes this year. Here are some suggestions. 
I havelots more to choose from. You'll find them all 
listed and described in my catalog. 

12 Concord Grapes $1.00 5Compass Cherry Plums $1.00 
25 Red Raspberries $1.00 100 Asparagus Roots $1.00 
25 Black Raspberries $1.00 





—is at your disposal. 


Don’t Fail to Get My Catalog 


I mention these few wonderful bargains to show you the 
cash value of dealing direct with a grower. My whole 
place—thelargest acreage of any grower whosells direct 
My catalog has 100 pages tell- 
ing about everything you can get from me. Order what 
you want from this page, and get the catalog tolook up 
the hundreds of good things not listed here. Yourhome 
and garden deserve the best plants and seeds— 
which is the only kind that I sell. 


May Seed and Nursery Co. 
EARL E. MAY, Pres. 
413 May Building, Shenandoah, lowa 





gs Did you read ‘‘Thank God for a Garden” 
by Ellis Parker Butler in the January issue 
of this magazine? True to life, wasn’t it? 
For in spite of weeds and crabgrass, each of 
us wholoves growing things has said, ‘‘Thank 
God for a Garden”. 

When supervising my many acres of plants 
and trees and shrubs gets irksome, when the 
work of testing seems hard, I think of the 
many letters I get from people who say: 
‘Such fine results make my garden a pleas- 
ure.”” And I know that the painstaking care 
put into every foot of Mayview Grounds is 
worth while. 

Write me today for a copy of my catalog, 
Ask me anything about your garden. Per- 
haps some experience in my years of work 
with gardens may be valuable to you. 

One big pleasure in selling direct to home 
gardeners is the friendship that grows up with 
folks who love gardens like I do. 

Sincerely, 


1 AEnhE Mey-| 


Some Unusually Good Vegetables 


Do you have a vegetable garden? Here are a few vari- 
eties that I personally think are just avoutright. Idon't 
believe you can make a mistake in trying them. 

~ 


May’s Early Bountiful Tomato 


One of the best tomatoes you can 
find anywhere. It isn’t unusual to 
get 75 tomatoes on one vine. It ripens 
early—yield is heavy and flavor su- 
perb. Add 15 cents to yourorder or 
send 15 cents in stamps for a packet. 

There isn’t room to describe the following list In detall 
80 you will just have to take my word for the fact that 
each kind is good enough to find a ~ 
placein any garden. 

Improved Klieckly Sweet Wa- 

termelon 10c pkt. 

Mayview Favorite Muskmelon 

10c pkt. 

Tom Thumb Dwarf Peas 5c 

pkt.; 1-2 Ib. 20c. 

Pencil Pod Black Wax Beans 

10c pkt.; 1-2 1b. 20c. 

Early ‘White Vienna Kohlrabi 

5c pkt. 




















May's White Cucumber 20c pkt. 
Best Early Blood Turnip Beet 
10c pkt.; 1 oz. 15c. 


Have a Beautiful Lawn 


It is easy to have a fine lawnif you 
use May’s Shenandoah Brand Lawn 
Grass. It produces a smooth, green, velvety lawn free 
from patches and bare spots. One pound enough for 
15x15 feet. 55c a pound or 3 pounds $1.55. 


Field Seeds 


If you are in need of some exceptionally good field 
seeds—Clover, Timothy, Hubam, etc. write me for prices 
and free samples. 





Pure-Bred Sturdy Baby Chicks 
We have alarge poultry farm here ao; 
where weraise pure-bred chickens. J = 4 . 
This year we wilihave 50,000 Bred- / , 4 
to-lay Chicks forShipment—Stur- {+ “"7_» ~ 
dy, hardy fellows from good egg- \,.~% 
laying strains. Write for prices 
and complete information. t 














Bargains 
5 Peach Trees—Elberta and J. H. Hale, 2 to3 feet, $1.00 
5 Apple Trees, 2 to 3 feet, $1.00. (Your choice of 35 
varieties.) 
100 Senator Dunlap Strawberry Plants for only 75c. 
May’s Golden Popcorn 
A new variety, pops out snowy white—very tender—1 ear 
for 5c, 6 ears for 25c. 














Write today for your copy 
of this 100 page book 












































































Remarkable 
Asparagus 
Results 


from this newly 
developed seed 


HERE is the asparagus to 
plant in your garden— 
Washington Asparagus—a new 
variety developed by the U. S. 
Department. of Agriculture. 

No other variety can compare 
with Washington. It is rust- 
resistant, fast growing and high 
yielding. The stalks of Wash- 
ington Asparagus are larger and 
more deliciously tender than 
any other market variety. 

Our farms have been listed 
as official suppliers of this new- 
ly developed seed and plants. 

A package of seeds, or 50 
roots, will plant three rows each 
50 ft. long, more than sufficient 
for the average family require- 
ments, and will produce for 
twelve years. 

Send to-day for this special 
$1.00 package of selected seeds. 
Or, if you prefer, send $5.00 for 
50 roots, or $3.00 for 25 roots. 

Postpaid anywhere in the 
United States. Complete cul- 
tural directions with each order 

Prompt ordering is suggested, 
as the supply is limited. 

We have an attractive proposition for the 
large commercial grower. 


RIVERVIEW FARMS 


No.7 Bridgeton, N.J. 
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Always ‘Sure to Grow 


= ears rience guarantees healthy, heavy-rooted 
oe a Se fruit plants. Never a failure. 

FREE 1923 Catal B ifuily iMustrated in 
colors. Describes standard and exclusive 
varieties : Strawberries, Blackberries, Raspberries, Dew- 
berries, Gra View, ete. ree ere of valuable ‘infor- 
mation for all small fruit Cerin: Tells about ‘*Collins,”’ 
King ee the Canners and ON,” the market Straw- 
that eee you $1. 0 ae oe erate. Unsu ae 

t i Learn from experts“How 

Py insize. gu row! Berries.”  Insuresuccess—send postalnow,. 


E. WHITTEN & SON, Box 33, Bridgman, Mich. 

















THE BEST MONEY CROP 


WEERRY ‘infor- 

ind you want. 38 years 
“Ne other book like 
ite today. 


THE W. F. yirry co. 
Market Street, Salisbury, Md. 





1,400 Varieties. 8 different! good “pet, 
Das  SutteMntn he AEBARY IN. 
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Strawberries in Hills 


AST season I raised a crop of straw- 
berries the cash value of which was 
twenty-one dollars, on a little plot 

of ground which measured less than one- 
fiftieth of an acre. That is at the rate 
of over $1,000 per acre. I practiced the 
hill system with that patch and that 
system surely gave me great results. 
I planted my plants one foot apart in 
the row and the rows two feet apart. 
If one had a large patch and wanted to 
follow the hill system and do their culti- 
vating with a horse they would have to 
set their plants at greater distances but 
for hand cultivation I found the above 
very staisfactory. I hoed the patch 
every ten days or two weeks and kept all 
the runners pruned off. I pruned the 
runners about once every two weeks 
and it don’t take long when a person 
gets at it. I clipped them off with my 
pocket knife. This method of culture 
gave good stocky plants or stools as they 
are called. I covered the bed with leaves 
during the winter and when the plants 
started in the spring I raked the leaves 
off the row and left them between the 
rows for a permanent mulch. The plants 
made fine big bushes and at blooming 
time were certainly a sight. Each plant 
was surrounded with a regular wreath 
of bloom and when the berries ripened 
that changed to a regular layer of big 
ripe berries completely surrounding the 
plant. The berries were very easy to 
pick as they were in plain sight and easy 
to get at, the two feet between rows giv- 
ing ample room to get around without 
damaging the plants or the crop. After 
the fruiting season I mowed the tops 
of the plants off with a scythe and raked 
them and the leaf mulch off the patch. 
Then I cultivated the patch and raked 
a little soil over the crowns of the plants. 
The new growth came thru this thin 
half inch layer of dirt and the new plants 
formed a practically new bed. I kept 
the runners off again and had the same 
sort of stand that I had before. I will let 
this bed bear one more crop and then 
plow it up. I started another new bed 
last spring under a little different system 
of the hill culture plan. I have a long 
strip of land ten feet wide for my bed. 
This fall I plowed, plowing in a good 
application of fertilizer—barnyard ma- 
ure. In the spring I harrowed and raked 
this well and then laid it off in beds 
three feet wide by ten long and set out 
my strawberry plants in ten foot rows 
one foot between rows in the bed and 
two feet between the beds. The plants 
I set one foot apart in the row. This 
arrangement gave me four rows of plants 


| to a bed, set one foot apart each way or 


forty plants to a bed. 

The two feet between beds will give 
ample space to pick the beds from each 
side without damage to plants or fruit. 
During the summer I hoed this strip of 
beds every two weeks and cut the runners 
at the same intervals. My plants made 
a fine growth, are big and stocky and 
give promise of a big yield nextseason. 

On a strip of land ten feet wide by 
one hundred and fifty-five feet long I 
have thirty-one of those beds or a total 
of twelve hundred and forty plants. 

This system is a method of intensive 
cultivation and I believe is a winner 
where one’s ground to be used for straw- 
berries is limited. 

It doesn’t take but a few hours every 

Continued on page 45 
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Plantin ng |) 
time 
is near. 


The time to set out de- 

ciduous plants varies 

with the locality and 

the season—in Missouri it 

begins about March 15th and 

ends about May Ist; at Cincin- 

nati, Ohio, about March Ist to May 5th; at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, about April Ist to May 20th; at Min- 
neapolis about April 15th to May 15th; in New 
England about April 15th to May 30th. Early 
planting gives the best results. 


Whatever you plant in ornamentals you should 
know— 


Where should plants be placed ? 

What shrubs will thrive in the shade? 

How tall do different shrubs grow? 

What shrubs are spreading? Upright? 
Valuable for flowers? forberries? for winter? 


These and other question; of vital importance 
are answered in our ‘‘How to Beautify Your 
Home Grounds,”’ a 50-page illustrated booklet, 
new edition, price 10 cents postpaid. 

Our exceptionally helpful catalog of fruit and 
ornamental trees and plants, roses, strawberries, 
etc. is sent free on request. 





~for 
Growing satisfaction 


NEOSHO NURSERIES ~CO. 


322 Garden St. 


NEOSHO, MO. 





HUDSON 


Combination Seeder—Drill and Cultivator 
Complete outfit in onetool. Plants any garden 
seeds in rows or hills any distance apart—100% 
accurate. Coversseeds uniformly at proper depth. 
Ends back breaking, bending in plantin It hoes, 
cultivates, plows, rakes—any garden job you wish. 
Enables you to double size of your garden without 
increasing your work. 

If you don’t know your Home Town Hudson 
Dealer write for his name and freeillustrated catalog. 


HUDSON MFG. CO., Dept. 1302, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Cultivator Rake— 
handiest little tool 
made! Does easier, fast- 
er, better work. Adjusts 
7 to18incheswide. Re- 
move center tooth to 
straddle row. 
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KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 

and Power Lawnmower 

A Practical, Proven Power Cultivator for 
ps a Suburbanites, Truckers, 
Florists, N men, Fruit Growers. 
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Getting Value Received for 
Storage Space 


Continued from page 19 
every feature enviously, trying to believe 
1 couldn’t have had such a closet unit 
anyway. But I knew better. I knew that 
my own room, large and square and old- 
fashioned, with one small, poorly-lighted 
closet, might just as well have an arrange- 
ment something like this one. 

As tho to console me for my previous 
lack of thought, my hostess remarked, 
“One fortunate thing about closets is 
that they may be very successful after- 
thoughts. Almost any space is large 
enough to harbor a very satisfying closet.” 

At this she took me into her mother’s 
room where a closet had been built in 
after the house was completed. This 
closet occupied one entire end of the 
grandmother’s room, and must have 
provided a place for everything the dear 
old lady possessed. 

As a suggestion to housewives who feel 
the need of extra closet space and yet 
refuse to consider the tearing out of walls 
and the carrying in of mortar, this closet 
should be given real consideration. First 
of all it was but two feet deep over all, so 
that almost any room could give it space. 
As to width, it might be anything one’s 
space or needs will allow. It could be 
made of pine and enameled. Or made of 
hardwood if desired, altho this would be 
more expensive. But in order to look at 
home in its surroundings it should match 
the woodwork of the room. 

The one under consideration had its 
upper left half given over to hangers for 
dresses and outer garments, with a large 
door closing this space, while beneath this 
part was a- drawer for bedding. The 
right half had in its upper half a double- 
doored hat cabinet, while beneath were 
three drawers. Personally I should have 
preferred an arrangment more like that 
of the linen closet—namely, full-sized 
doors to enclose the entire closet, and 
then open-faced trays in place of drawers. 

Just beside the third floor stairway, I 
noticed a narrow standard height door 
and asked what it guarded. It was 
opened revealing a complete second floor 
cleaning equipment—radiator brushes, 


wall brushes, toilet bowl brushes, oil 
mops, long-handled dusters, window 
cleaners—everything. A_ little more 


expensive ‘at the outset to have two of 
each article, since the same things would 
be needed downstairs, but with half as 
much use they should last twice as long, 
so the cost in reality would be the same, 
and the saving of time and energy in 
carrying them up and down at least once 
a week, and doubtless much oftener, a 
very large item to be reckoned with. 

On the first floor I found an exact dupli- 

cate of this closet in the rear hall; but the 

most satisfying discovery on this floor was 
the table-leaf closet which occupied a 
very narrow vertical space between the 
pantry cupboard and the dining room 
wall. Lacking a proper place, I know of 
nothing more unruly to dispose of than 
four or five table leaves, and yet that 
closet cost nothing but the thought that 
put it there. 

A feature of all the china closets, cup- 
boards and upstairs closets was that all 
the shelves were white enameled, all 
rested on grooved cleats so that not only 
could the spaces between the shelves be 
regulated but the shelves could be re- 
moved for cleaning with dispatch and 
nheatness., 
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HOUSE No. lll 


Designed for Service Department, American Face Brick Association. 
This is one of the fifty designs in ““The Home of Beauty.” 


Houses of Enduring Charm 


Every year home-builders show a greater appreciation for the 
value of beauty. Beauty enhances the satisfaction one gets 
out of his home. It adds to the investment value. It is both a 
sentimental and practical consideration. The realization of 
this fact is leading more and more builders to Face Brick, for 
the Face Brick house is not only attractive when completed, 
but takes on new and more beautiful hues as it ages. Dollars- 
and-cents considerations, too, favor the Face Brick house — 
slow depreciation, a minimum of repairs and upkeep, painting 
only around doors and windows, low insurance rates and 
smaller fuel bills.“The Story of Brick” discusses these matters 
in detail. For your copy, address American Face Brick Asso- 
ciation, 1746 Peoples Life Building, Chicago, Illinois. 


Send for these booklets: 


“The St of Brick” is an attractive booklet 
with beautiful illustrations of modern homes, and 
discusses such matters as Comparative Costs, Basic 





We can supply complete working drawings at 
nominal prices. 
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Designed by Jefferson M. Hamilton 
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“The Home of Beauty” contains fifty designs of 





Requirements in Building, The Extravagance of 
Cheapness, and kindred subjects. Sent free. 
“Face Brick Bungalow and Small House Plans” 

embrace 96 designs of Face Brick bungalows and 
small houses. These houses are unusual and dis- 
tinctive in design, economical to build, and con- 
venient in floor plan. * “Face Brick Bungalow and 
Small House Plans” are issued in four booklets, 
even, be to 4-room houses, 5-room houses, 
6-room houses and 7 to 8-room houses. The entire 
set for one dollar; any one of the books, 25 cents. 


Face Brick houses, mostly two stories, represent- 
ing a wide variety of architectural styles and in- 
terior arrangements. The houses were selected 
from 350 designs submitted in a nation-wide Archi- 
tectural Competition. Sent for 50 cents. We also 
distribute complete working drawings for these 
houses at nominal cost. 

“Orienting the House” is an illustrated booklet, 
with a sun dial chart and explanation for placing 
the house with reference to light and shade. Sent 
for 10 cents, 
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Self- 


Warts 
AMD ALR IMG 


FOR WINDOWS, PORCHES, LEDGES, SUN PARLORS, ETC. 


Why not have beautiful flowering plants all 
summer and indoors all winter by using Success 
Plant Box? Itis anew and scientific principle. 
Keeps plants flourishing. Strong, durable, lasts 
for years. Rust-proof, water tight, does not 
leak or dri Requires little attention; light, 
easily hs onde’. 

Water reservoir keeps soil right and gives air 
circulation that makes plants thrive. 


SUCCESS MANUFACTURING 
MANUFACTURERS OF SUCCESS 


_&, SUCCESS 
= STEEL PLANT Box 


Watering ~ Insures Success 


Anybody can grow plants to perfection with 
the Success Plant Box. 

Made in various sizes, costs less than lumber 
for inferior boxes. 

Sold by florists, seed, department, hardware 
andfurniture stores. Illustrated circular on re- 
quest. Sold direct from factory where dealers 
cannot supply. 


CO., GLOUCESTER, MASS. 
ALL STEEL REFRIGERATORS 

















You Can Save *3522 





welts — tacks complete. Giv: 
‘our car 
LIBERTY TOP & TIRE CO.,Dept.Gi, Cincinati, oO. 


By recovering your 
old auto top frame 
, yourself. Our recovers 
4. 45 are custom tailor made in 

our own Tpoteny, to fit all 


— -s and models of cars 


ae up y person that can drive 
‘arce: Ci on 
is Post Paid g.car can but ton Roof 


are sewed together, with rear curtain, fasteners, 
e us the name, voor and 
and we will send you catalog with samples 
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211 Park Street, 





Does Four Men's Work 


at garden cultivating. 
Clears plants 14 inches 
> h. Has a tool control and 
’ a i do accurate work in 
crooked rows. Differentia! 
f) makes turning easy 
attachments are in stantiy 
interchangeable. On two 
or ree rows sends or 
cultivating. Also a Power 
ower. 


Send for Particulars 


LSON MAN UFACTURI NG CO., 
Port Washington, Wis. 








PATENTS and TRADEMARKS 


Bair & Freeman, 701 Crocker Bidg.Dept.F. Des Moines,la 





Produce = own honey. Bees work for oti. 

ing ane’ board th themselv: We oe Sees end 
up mall cost. ‘Safe arrival 

Vv. HON Y FARMS, HEBRON, INE inDIANA 
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MAULES 
SEEDS 


Once Grown 
Always Grown 


Wm. Henry Maule, Inc. 
2114 Arch St., Phila., Pa. 
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HAVE 


THE EARLIEST 


VEGETABLES! 






Start your plants 
EARLY. 


Place them in Bands and 
by having large plants, 
gain several weeks on 
theseason. If yo. can- 
not get them from ‘our 
seedsman, a packa, - of 
250 will be sent pos‘ vaid 
in the U.S.A. for: 


onhen 1% in. sq. $1.00 


k 2 in.sq. 1.25 
ag 3 in.sq. 1.50 
have Pots or Bands with fold- 
been ing bottoms: 
moved] 2 in. sq. $1.50 

3 in. sq. 3.50 


Our little book ‘Plants in Paper Bands’’ 25c. 


THE A. 


109 E. Pine St. 


W. HARRIS MFG. CO. 
Sleepy Eye, Minn. 









catalog for only $1.00. 


This is only 


in this new book. 
useful and helpful suggestions for 
beautifying your homesurroundings. ; 
Get the Catalog today. 


[ ANNIVERSARY? 
BARGAINS. 


In commemoration of our 
25th Birthday Anniversary, 
we are offering you the choice 
of $1.25 worth of merchan- 
dise selected from our entire 















one of the many features 
In it you will find 


IRlb. Gould & Cupanmnry 


SAINT PAUL, 


494 JACKSON ST. 
MINNESOTA 





: from the Dakota prairies. 
Latham Red Raspberries Tit means they are hac. 
dy. Sendforcatalog. Clare Barber, Mitchell, S. D. 
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How to Grow Sweet Peas 


Continued from page 12 
loose soil is detrimental to the growth 
of the plants. A small ridge should be 
left at the top to allow for a slight 
settling of the earth. 

In this ridge a little furrow from two 
to four inches deep should be made, or 
if preferred, two small furrows of equal 
depth six inches apart. The seeds 
should be sown one or two inches apart 
and the furrows ridged for drainage. 
Additional watering at time of planting 
will probably not be necessary, for the 
turning back of the soil should furnish 
sufficient moisture. It is well to remember 
at the outset that too much water will 
cause the plants to turn yellow and decay 
so care must be exercised not to water 
too frequently or too much. 

When the plantsarethreeorfour inches 
high some should be plucked out to 
avoid overcrowding and to even up the 
spaces where defective seed pods failed 
to sprout. The plants should be thinned 
so that they are from four to six inches 
apart to get the best results. This will 
allowample room for the remaining stems 
to spread out and develop. 

The sprouting plants should be staked 
early, the earlier the better. As soon 
as the seedlings begin to produce little 
tendrils it is a good idea to provide a 
support of small short twigs. This 
prevents the rain from beating the tiny 
plants down, and enables them to better 
reach the other support. 

There are a number of different ways 
of staking sweet peas, dependent, of 
course, on the preference of the owner 
and the location of the beds. A four 
inch mesh, wire netting, supported by 
stakes at imtervals of eight to ten feet, 
is often used. The peas do not cling to 
it so well, but it is clean and neat in 
appearance. This netting in cylinder 
form will serve for clump beds. 

Another method is to construct a 
support of wire and string or of stakes 
and string. A wooden strip nailed to 
the top and bottom of posts not over 
ten feet apart, with a network of string 
between, can be easily constructed at 
home. Strong cord wound around poles, 
placed six to eight inches apart, is good, 
but care should be taken that the stakes 
are not too far apart or the cord will 
stretch in wet weather and cause the 
plants to fall over. 

The most natural method suggested 
and probably the easiest to erect is the 
brush support. Almost anywhere good 
twiggy boughs can be secured and these 
make fine stakes. Birch boughs are 
excellent, but any other branches will 
do, so long as they are green and tough. 
These should be inserted in the soil at 
least a foot, so that they are clothed ‘in 
vines a heavy windstorm may not blow 
them over. 

The sticks should be about six feet 
long to support plants that have been 
properly cared for. The bushy ends 
should be at the top so that the vines 
may spread more at the top than at the 
base. Additional support may be given 
the boughs by inserting strong stakes 
every ten feet and running a wire thru 
them and around the stakes. 

Sweet peas, after they have become 
plants, need frequent cultivation. One 
great mistake of amateurs is that they 
depend on artificial watering to provide 
moisture, which does not bring the same 

Continued on page 39 
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GARDEN SEEDS: 


FROM THE NORTH COUNTRY 


A new pleasure awaits those who have 
not yetdiscovered the exceptional quality 
of fresh garden vegetables from **Sure 
Crop’”’ Northern grown 5 
To allinterested in earliestresults, hard 
ier plants and better gardens, weoffer our 
new illustrated Seed Annual free. 
All the newest garden and flower seed 
introductions as well as standard sorts 
are fully described and illustrated. 
For the farm, we describe the biggest 
money makers in Alfalfa, Clover, Seed 
Grain, Seed Corn, Seed Potatoes, etc. 
Allsold direct from the growers ” fai 
at lowest prices. e 
Get this book at once, 
FARMER SEED & 
NURSERY CO, 
329 ist Ave, 



































Grown From Select Stock 
—None Better—5}3 years 
selling good seeds to satisfied 
customers. Prices below all 
others. Extra lot free in all 
orders I fill. Big free cata- 
logue has over 700 pictures of 
vegetables and flowers. Send 
your andneighbors’addresses. 
R. H. SHUMWAY, Rockford, Ul. 





Now youcan get a better power Garden Tractor at 
less cost, Amazingly Leow Price on the SHAW, 
Just the thing for Truc 


Simple to operate. 
Special Offer ¥,"e** 
for Special Offer. . 

Address Dept. 1-28 
SHAW MFG. :°O., 


FORD’S SOUND SEEDS 


ARE ESPECIALLY ADAPTED TO THE HOME GARDEN 


where you want someting epetetiy nice. Our 
catalog is comprehensive but not cumbersome. 
It tells of the best seeds for garden and lawn. 


Strawberry and Other Fruits, 
Roses, Evergreens and Shrubs. 


It’s just what you want to select the useful and 
beautiful for your home grounds. Send for it 
for yourself and friends. 


FORD SEEDCO., Box3, RAVENNA, 0. 
lackages oF 
EDS 


se with p= ~ full 

of 25 | J also fall packet Flower mixtores 
cogtaining 60 ogre. p, wonderful assortment. rite 
A: A. Berry Seed Co. Box 498, Clarinda, towe 

















ish, Fancy Asters nd Everiasting Pow: 

ers. im worth 10c sent with each collection 

Money satisfied. Our Bargain Catalog of Certified 
ants free. Write . 

J. W. JUNG SEED CO., Sta.E, RANDOLPH, WIS, 


EEDS 5 Pkts. Vegetable, 15c. 25 Varieties An- 
nual Flower Seeds, 10c. 10 Sorts Spencer 
Sweet Peas, 10c. 15 Orchid Gladioli Bulbs, 25c. 5 
House Plants, 25c. Catalog and Pkt. Giant Pansy, 3c. All 
for75c. Bargain listfree. A. C. Anderson, Columbus, Neb. 











PLANTS—Flower, Vegetable, Vine and Bulb Plants— 
ing ng, mal onciprel prope send Wie Sarna 

A prepaid. n Yame for cir- 
cular. WEAVCR GARDENS, R9 Wichita, Kansas. 
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results as stirring the soil. The surface 
should be kept loose with a rake and 
this moisture will be nearly all the plants 
will need. Watering often does more 
harm than good, but in the case of ex- 
treme drought it is generally necessary. 
Two or three applications a week should 
be sufficient and the soil should be 
thoroly soaked. 

Another important thing to remember 
is that the seed pods must be consistently 

picked off during the blooming period if 
- desire the plant to continue to pro- 
duce flowers. If the pods are left on the 
strength of the plant will soon be utilized 
in developing them in an effort to re- 
produce itself. To obtain good flowers 
for the longest period of time the grower 
must destroy promptly and thoroly the 
withered flowers. If you desire to save 
some pods for seed certain plants should 
be marked and used for that purpose. 

One big difficulty, which will be en- 
countered in your sweet pea garden 
after the plants seem to be on the way 
to a successful career, is danger of in- 
roads from chewing insects such as 
caterpillars, beetles, spiders and most 
common of all the green aphids or sweet 

a lice. Spraying has been found to 

ye the best method of combating these 
pests. The purchase of a liquid sprayer 
is therefore an almost necessary invest- 
ment. One with a very fine nozzle is the 
best, for the liquid has a tendency to 
form into large-drops and roll off if a 
large nozzle is used. If even this does 
not keep the liquid on, the use of a little 
soap in the insecticide will answer the 
purpose of a sticker. A good poison 
recommended for ordinary purposes is 
Black Leaf 40, one ounce of which will 

make six gallons of spray. 

The spraying ought to begin as soon 
as the plants are six inches high and 
should be continued until they are about 
to lose their usefulness. The frequency 
of the application will depend upon the 
weather. The more it rains, the more 
often spraying will be necessary. The 
plants should be kept covered a large 
part of the growing period with spray 
material. Under ordinary conditions 
spraying every other week is sufficient. 

A little rule to bear in mind each year 
before making your plantings of sweet 
peas is as follows: trench deeply; fertilize 
liberally; thin carefully; stake early; 
cultivate, but do not water excessively; 
dispod promptly; spray regularly. 


Get busy now making collars for your 
tomato and cabbage plants. Cut round 
rings about two and one-half inches 
wide from oat meal boxes and be pre- 
pared for the cut worms which will come 
later. Slip one over each plant or hill, 
pushing down one-half inch. 

If you wish to tide a few choice melon 
or cucumber vines over the dry days of 
summer try this: Put a gallon crock or 
pail near each, keep filled with water. 
Hang rags over side and it will keep the 
vines supplied with water. 
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Gor my kifchen-garden 


Whatever you grow in that garden of yours you must have good seed of the 


right varieties. 
tables you want. 


Seed that will really grow and produce the kind of vege- 
Smooth red tomatoes, crisp tender radishes, luscious 


early peas, the earliest and the best in the neighborhood. 


The Secret Of A -— mee 


is about equally divided between good soil, 
oodcare, and good seed. Itis up to us to 
urnish the good seed and you to furnish 
the rest. But with all the good soil 
and good care in the world, you can’tsuc- 
ceed without good seed. We can furnish 
you the kind of seed that with good care 
will make your vegetable beds as attrac- 
tive as your flower beds. 


I Can Help You With Your Garden 


I have been in the seed business fora great 
many years, and beforethat I wasamarket 
gardener. {have been growing vegetables 
and flowers and seeds allmy life. I prob- 
ably have more seed customers than any 
other seed man. 


My Seed Book and my Seed Sense will help 
you. I will be glad to send them to you 
free of charge. Advice, suchasitis, isfree 
too. Tell me your troubles. 


My Redhead Tomato shown above is the 
best early tomato grown. The roundest, 
smoothest, earliest, reddest, and the best 
flavor. Itis only one of the many good 
varieties of vegetables I have introduced. 


Write For My Two Free Books 
Write today for my two free seed books so you can 
be making your garden plans. It will soon be 
pretty days with the sun shining and the hens sing- 
ing in the yard, and you with no seeds. 


Better get busy and send for the books now. 


If you wish, I will be pleased to 
makeup for’ you acomplete collec- 
tion of garden seeds, suitable for a 
kitchen garden of any size. From 
my Saeence with gardens and 
seeds, 

suited to your location and cli- 
mate. 
to the size of your garden. Teil 
me the size of your garden and 
what you like or don't like, and I 
will be glad to send you the nec- 
essary seeds. 


The usual sizes would run about 
as follows in cost: 


is . 
< pa 2 
3 = 


Complete Garden Collections 





can make up a collection 


Andin quantities suited 


$1.00 for seeds for small back 
yard garden. 

$3.00 for seeds for a large kitch- 
en garden, containi most 
of the ordinary vegetables in 
quantities sufficient for the 
average family. 

$5.00 for seeds for a complete 
large garden, of every imag- 
inable kind of vegetables = 
generous amounts. 


Free flower seeds will be given 
with all, as I believe there should 
be a few old fashioned flowers in 
every garden. 


HENRY FIELD SEED CO. 


DEPT. 166, SHENANDOAH, IOWA 















RHODES MFG. CO., 
















CAND Y~—AIl Kinds 


My book “CANDY AS I MAKEIT” will teach anyone how 
to make all kinds of delicious candies. Failure impossible. 
Write Margery A, Ricker, Dept, 9, Lynbrook, L. LL, N. Y 


RHODES DOUBLE CUT 
PRUNING SHEAR 


318 S. DIVISION AVE., GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 








"THE only 


pruner 
made that cuts 
from both sides of 
the limb and does not 
bruise the bark. Made in 
all styles and sizes. All 
shears delivered free 
to your door. 
Write for 
circular and 
prices, 
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10c Brings 10 Packets 


High Grade Tested ngs | Seeds and a FREE copy 
of our catalog with information about hundreds of 
varieties of Fruit Trees, Seeds and Plants. A coupon, 
good for 10c will be cont yea te. 8 ply on next order. 


SE AY. 
ARKANSAS SEED & NURSERY CO., Dept. J3, Fayetteville, Ark. 


EVERLASTING STRAWFLOWERS 

, for winter boquets. Ten colors mixed, $0.10 
pes Mrs. L, Fashing, 1009 Albemarle St., 
St. Paul, Minn. 







































Make Your Own Brooder 


These Are 
All the Tools 
You Need — 


A shoe box, a few nails, 
my little heater and an 
hour’s time will give you 
the best brooder in the 
world. Get a Putnam 
Brooder Heater from your dealer for $4.75. In it 
you will find full directions for making the com- 
plete brooder from inexpensive materials obtain- 
able anywhere. Thousands of satisfied users. 


PUTNAM BROODER HEATER 


runs a week without attention. It draws the fresh 
air in and drives the stale air out. It radiates 
entle heat from ipeve. Sx: like the mother hen. 
bsolutely safe. Dependable; won't blow out. 
Your dealer should have it. 
and I]’ll send one direct ‘to 


you, postpaid. Satisfac- 
tion or money back. 
Plans for building 
brooder and testimo- 
nials from users sent 
free on request. 
1. PUTNAM 


Route 382-B 
N.Y. 


f not, send me 














f Live Well On 
Poultry Profits 


Write and get the Johnson idea 
™ of making poultry pay more of your 
¥ living expenses—food for the table— 
clothes for the children—furniture 


for the home, etc. 
FREE 


Get My New 

30-Year Book 

—the most helpful book ever offered 
on profitable poultry raising. Also 
get special prices on Old Trusty Incubators 
and Brooders. More than a million satisfied 
customers. Make big hatches in 
coldest weather. Quick ship- 
ment from Clay Center, Neb., 
or St. Joseph, Mc. We pay 
freight. Write today. H.H. 
Johnson, “Incubator Man.” 


M.M. JOHNSON CO. 
Clay Center, Nebraska 


















The Poultry Item 


is your best helper. One of the 
Oldest, Largest, Most Practi- 
cal Poultry Magazines. Art covers. 
Tells just what todo each month in 
the —~ 4 yard: how to breed, incu- 

te, bi a p sae. manage, buy 









your service,answers any poultry problem 
Learn to keep poultry right. a item eo 
ucceed. 4 mos. trial 25c; 1 


free. 
how. You must have it tos 
$1; 3 yrs. $2. Book catalog free, 






““ Where the Rooster 
crows, the [tem as | 


(EX Baby Chicks 


MILLER gaByY CHICKS 








60,000 weekly 
Ticks ah for heavy RS 
Miller Baby Chicks are shipped via pre —— 


cel post. Safe delivery 
{0-000 Pleased customers £ 48 states ona 
Canada. 


ital 
MILLER POULTRY FARMS 
Box 541 Lancaster, Mo. 





> WEBER’S Best laying, best 
paying chickens, ducks 

wm geese & turkeys. Fine pure-bred quality. 
Fowls, Eggs, Incubators all at cut prices. 


and my 100 


40 years poultry experience. 
Catalog and Breeders Guide Free@s 
. A. Weber, Boxe7. Mankato. Minn. 





BABY CHICKS (rei itavy-laving. stock. | 


aad Op Rocks, Reds, Wyando.tes, Anconas, Minorcas 
Orpingtons. 
postage. Writefor FREE catalog 


CONDON HATCHERY, BOX B, WEST CHESTER, OHIO 


PLANS. FOR POULTRY HOUSES! 





style. 150 sPustuatione: goers, poemte of | apating wets tater eags, 
gg Baske 
INLAND POULTRY JOURNAL Deptene oe ey Ind. 


, CONA 
ANCON VIELAGE, Deptt GC Attion, Ohio. 











We guarantee —va=7 and pay all par- | 
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My Backyard Flock 


LESTER S. BUTLER 


HAVE found 

the trouble 

with most 
published items 
about poultry 
keeping, to one ignorant of almost every 
phase of the subject, to be the lack of 
accurate statistics, and information about 
the small details of the business. Another 
criticism is that a majority of the articles 
deal with flocks of hens much larger than 
can be kept by the average suburbanite, 
or the town, or city dweller, on ground at 
his, or her, disposal for that purpose. 

This has prompted me to give my 
experience with six hens, covering a period 
of 214 days, or seven months, June 6th to 
January 6th, just passed, in the hope that 
another seeking knowledge of the kind I 
wanted may find it and be encouraged to 
keep a flock of hens, doing a business with 
poultry in a small way. 

My flock of six hens came June 6th 
and cost $16.50. One bird died two 
months later without having laid an egg, 
so my record is for five. Fortunately, I 
had a good henhouse, and a small yard 
so did not have to build. 

Monthly Record of Eggs Laid 

In June, 24 days.............. 


ES «take chad bewecu ois 89 
SSC oe, ee 73 
In September (molting began) . 45 
In October (one hen laid all)..... 11 


In November (one hen laid all) 18 
In December (same hen laid 20, 


ee ea sere 23 
Be dommaty GR. 2.25.0 cect 6 
RT eens eet 345 


This gives an average lay of an egg and 
a half, plus, a day, 49 eggs, plus, a month. 

The average lay per hen a month was 
nearly ten eggs. Considering that more 
than four months were the molting vaca- 
tion. the average is good. 

Monthly Record of Eggs Sold and Used 

The hens were credited the same 
amount for used eggs as was received for 
those sold. 





Sold and used in June.......$ 2.42 
Sold and used in July....... 3.73 
Sold and used in August... .. 2.63 
Sold and used in September... 2.06 
Sold and used in October... . 54 
Sold and used in November... 1.16 
Sold and used in December.. 1.75 
To January 6th............ 36 

Total receipts......... $14.65 


The receipts averaged six cents plus a 
day ; $2.19 plus a month; forty-three cents 
plus per hen for that period, which is a 
cent plus a day, and each fowl earned 
practically $2.15 for the seven months. 

The food was dry mash and scratch 
feed exclusively, with table leavings, 
scrapmeat, and oyster shells extra. The 
dry mash and oyster shells were before the 
hens at all times, but a few handfuls of 
the scratch feed, totaling a pint a day, 
were given morning, noon and night, the 
larger portion at night. 

Monthly Food Record 


EY eee $1.75 
SE ieee ee Ae 1.15 
a Fe et oe ae 1.56 
See eT. 1.03 


In October (hens allowed out of 
yard this and following 
months picking up consid- 


Five Hens Returned an Ex- 
cellent Profit on Investment 


erable 

food, re- 

ducing 

the grain 

bill ma- 
I Gs a wie traen te sis ae 1.00 
ee Se eee aa 
EE BONO «oo: costae cw ews BOO 
oi exud wic te tsiveteousne $8 . 26 


The expense for the 214 days, or seven 
months, three cents plus a day; $1.18 a 
month. Cost per hen was less than a 
cent a day; about twenty-three and three- 
fifths cents a month, and $1.18 each bird 
for the whole time. 


Summary 
NR ihc nals aman 4 eases $14.65 
ES 4.0 nt aw de sda eeaes 8 26 
Gross returns.......... $ 6.39 


Deducting value of dead hen 2.50 


Gives the net profit from eggs 
ere em $ 
This is better, after adding the 
value of the fertilizer 

. made, which I estimate as 

gee 1.00 
$ 4.89 
than two cents a day; almost seventy 
cents a month, and the profit from each 
hen is practically fourteen cents a month, 
nearly half a cent a day. 

In June the eggs brought 38 and 40 
cents a dozen; in July 40, 43 and 50 cents; 
in August, 45 cents; in September, 53 
cents; in October, 60 cents; in November, 
90 cents; in the first part of December, 
90 cents; in the last part, 76 cents a dozen. 
The average price received was fifty-six 
and nine-elevenths cents a dozen. The 
eggs were sold the grocer, who added ten 
cents a dozen to these figures for his 
profit. 

Now, some cautious, thrifty person 
may properly inquire whether the $16.50 
if put in the bank, might not have been 
a safer investment. That’s just the 
question I had to decide. I knew, ot 
course, that fowls, as are all living crea- 
tures, would be liable to die and so entail 
a total loss, which I could by no means 
at that time afford; but after sifting all 
the evidence I could find on such a prob- 
ability, I judged that in the majority of 
cases a flock of hens would live and 
produce eggs for some years, so I went 
ahead with the assurance of being reason- 
ably safe in my investment. 

It is encouraging to learn that the re- 
turns, if viewed as interest, which was 
received weekly, not as banks generally 
pay, semi-annually, gave a rate slightly 
in excess of fifty percent. 

Not at all bad, I think, especially as 
the flock are now in better condition, 
weighing more, and their feathers are 
brighter, than when received. It is en- 
couraging, also, that they have recom- 
menced laying after their molting va- 
cation. 


Do you have trouble in aking 
smooth gravy? Gravy, soup and thick- 
enings of any kind will not be lumpy if 
the salt is mixed with the flour before 
moistened. Use an egg beater to stir it 
with and the sauce will be perfectly 
smooth in two minutes. 
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The Part Paint Plays 


Continued from page 17 

from this and scrape it out into another 
cup. Use up the half cup of varnish in 
this manner and your brush ought to be 
clean. This dirty varnish may be strained 
out thru a clean cheese cloth and used 
up where one isn’t particular. This is 
the way careful painters and decorators 
take care of their brushes. 

House paint brushes should be cleaned 
out first in turpentine and then in ben- 
zine or gasoline, while it is best to clean 
flat wall paint brushes out in gasoline. 
When you are thru with a brush, clean 
it out at once and put it away in a paper 
bag out of the dust. This takes only a 
few minutes and you’ll be “all set” for 
the next job. Brushes cost money and 
if paint or varnish gets hard in them, 
it’s next to impossible to clean them out 
and put them in good shape again. 

Interior wall decoration presents an 
interesting problem. Properly solved it 
adds to the value and attractiveness of 
any home. 

Plaster walls are truly beautifully 
finished in either flat wall paint, or 
water colors, especially now that one can 
work out such attractive textured effects. 
This will be described in our next article 
as this is a subject too big and broad 
to handle in passing. 

Flat wall paint is an oil paint that 
driés dull or with a rich, velvety sheen. 
It is not intended to be used out of doors 
but can, of course, be washed with soap 
and water when the walls become soiled 

-water does not harm it. Many people 
clean their painted walls with wall paper 
cleaner also and get very good results. 

Here again the preparation of the 
surface is of prime importance. All 
plaster is more or less porous and must 
be “sized”. Glue size, so often used in 
the past is superseded by varnish size 
which is mixed in with the first coat of 
paint. Not only is there the advantage 
of a coat saved, but the varnish size 
is also unaffected by dampness. 

You probably have been told to use 
plenty of “elbow-grease” in brushing 
out outside house paint. Fine! But 
don’t brush flat wall paint any more 
than you have to, to cover the surface. 
Too much brushing makes the finish 
“ropy.” Try working in big sweeps— 
figure eights—and you'll not only get 
over the ground quicker but there won’t 
be so much tendency for brush marks 
to show. 

Flat wall paint spattered on the wood- 
work comes off very easily with a little 
gasoline if it isn’t set too hard. 


If fences or buildings are not of neutral 
shades, care must be taken not to plant 
vines with strong eolored flowers that will 
clash with the paint. White geraniums 
against a red wall ‘are cooler looking than 
red ones, and a purple wistaria more 
effective with green or white background 
~— would be over a brown or yellow 
poren, 


Lawn grass seed if sown in the spring 
should be done just as early as it -is 
possible to work up the soil. From now 
until the middle of May, we may rely 
on soil and weather conditions being 
most favorable. . That is, plenty of mois- 
ture in the soil to secure perfect germi- 
nation of the seed and a good opportunity 
for the plants to make considerable 
headway previous to the heat of summer. 
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is famous among poultry raisers 
for its economy as well as its 
splendid results, and feeders who 
have tried practically every chick 
feed on the market report that 
RED FEATHER CHICK START- 
ER insures their raising nearly 
every chick they hatch. 


Make This Test 


Feed several chicks on RED FEATHER CHICK 

STARTER anda few others on any feed you please 

—and at the end of fourteen days note the re- 

markable difference. We know and guarantee 

that the RED FEATHER CHICK STARTER will 
produce the largest and healthiest birds and that there 
will be fewest losses among those fed on our feeds than 
among those fed on your other choice. 


RED FEATHER CHICK STARTER prepares chicks for the heavy Z 
foods they will get after they really start to grow. It is insur- 4 
ance against bowel impaction and other baby chick ills. It o 
STARTS them right, which is the most important thing in 

the life of a baby chick, and its health building qualities 
Treduce the chance of disease. 
healthy chicks, start feeding 


Red Feather Chick Starter £ de 
with Buttermilk : 
In Peters’ Automatic Feeder Package S / 


Sold by the leading dealers or ef 
4 


direct to you. 


for 14 Days/ 


Red Feather Chick Starter 


s 
M. C. PETERS MILL CO. = -- 
4 


with Buttermilk 


7 PRO . 
; FPGH-3 
4 ff 


4 
4 


If you want sturdy, 


“M. C. Peters 
7 Min Co., Chick 

Starter Dept. So 

Omaha, Neb. 
Gentlemen: Attach- 
ed is $1.00 in pay- 
ment for one large 
Package of RED FEATHER 
CHICK STARTER and au- 
tomatic feeder. Also please 
send me your free booklet on 
“Better Chicks and How to Raise 
Them.” 


Dealer’s Name 
My Name..... 
CHF ccccccccccccccccess State.... 
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peer of all | machines,--that 

close to nature. Safe, sound, sensible, 
Without a fad or frill. 

IT WILL PAY YOU 
Te get cur catalog and prices on 
Ens Brordens Grainy we 
CLOSE-TO-NATURE CO. 
(82 / Front St., Colfax, lowa 


BABY CHICKS > 
From 200-Egg Hens 














Chicks from winter laying, farm raised, mature stoci 
8. C. W. Leghorns, R. I. Reds, Barred Rocks, White Orp- 
ingtons, Anconas, Black Jersey Giants, White Indian 
Runner Ducks, $15 per 100 up. _Live delivery guaranteed. 
Parcel Post prepaid. Hatching eggs, $8.00 per 100. Belgian 
Hares and New Zealand Reds. Circular free. 


Glen Rock Nursery & Stock Farm 
Ridgewood, N. J. 


Es¢ Incubator $425 
140 BUR m bated 3 


d east of Rockies. Hot 





Freight Pa 


r copper tanks, 7 


Catalog TOD 
Wisconsin Incubator Co., Box 74 , Racine, Wis. 


QUALITY Chicks and Eggs 


25,000 STANDARD BRED BREEDERS, 12 variet- 
ies. Best laying strains. Incubate 15,000 eggs daily 
Catalog Free. Prewar prices. Free live delivery. 
MISSOURI POULTRY FARMS. Columbia, Mo. 





HOME-MADE BROODER 
RAISES HEAVIER CHICKS 


“I have 34 chicks that I have kept 
with Putnam Brooder Heater,’ writes 
E. R. Kiracofe, Richmond, Ind., “and 
they are one-quarter pound heavier now 
(five weeks old) than my neighbor’s are 
at the same age.” 


Full directions for building the Home-Made 
Brooder accompany each Putnam Brooder Heater 
So simple a 14-year-old boy can do the work in an 
evening. Your dealer has or can get a Putnam 
Brooder Heater. If he will not supply you send 
check or money order for $4.75 to the manufac- 
turer, 1. Putnam, Route 382-R, Elmira, N. Y., and 
one will be promptly mailed to you, postpaid 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. Read 
the advertisement on page 40.—Adv 























IAISE POULTRY FOR PROF 


We teach you how. Easily learned athome. Our guar- 
anteed methods make success certain—indorsed by 
leading Agricultural Colleges. Send TO- 
DAY for FREE BOO K—“How To 
Raise Poultry For Profit.” 


National Poultry Institute 
Dept.402 Washington, D.C. 








Poultry Book t2test and best yet: “4 


pages, 215 beautiful pictures, 
hatching, rearing, feeding and disease information. 
Big Successful Poul Farm handling 53 pure-bred 
varieties and BY ICKS. Tells how to choose 
fowls, eggs, incubators, sprouters- Mailed for 10 cents, 
Berry's Poultry Farm, Box 110, Clarinda, lowa 












STURDY B42icKS 


Healthy, lively fellows; our own hatching. 12 varieties. 
Live delivery guaranteed. Send for free illustrated cata 
log and new low prices on Waller chicks 

Waller Hatchery, 1616 Bluff St., Des Moines, lowa 
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sonata no abana dust 


* Reliable Standard Incubators 


Have made for 42 
years. Reliable products 
Le = upon an abestate 


ack 
Write for t Relfable Poul Poul- 
’s 





RELIABLE INCUBATOR & BROODER CO 
Bcx 47 QUINCY, ILL, U.S.A. 








eggs 
flocks. Bred-to-lay stock. 
Prices this season very reason 


De JONGE HATCHERY, iit 
Dag NS Rapide Mictigone sumer, 








1B shun 140-EggChampion 
Belle City Incubator 


Hot-Water, Copper Tank, Double 


Board, Self- Regulated 

Deep Nursery, With 
$6. 95. Hot¥ Water 140-Chiek § 
Brooder — Beth 


for only 182 
Express Prepaid 
gh hy heed yp ag 
With this Guaranteed Outfit and my 


jatching 
Guide Book for setting up ena Operatin , your suc- 
cess is assured. Save e—Order now—Share in my 


$1000 in Prizes 
write 


F% Belle City Incubator Co. 
Box 79 Racin 


Walls po 
Safety 








Quay 


Write today for FREE copy of our 
complete, new, Lowe ty bred chick cata- 
“log. very breed illustrated. 
as = postcard will bring it. 


MURRAY McMURRAY 
Box 98 Webster City, lowa 





Free-Conkeys Poultry Book 


80 pages chock full of information og the cls how to keep 

chicken Sseaithy ,-5 to anche € thems 
m 

agian ¥ Conkey’s Bi fe is —- 4 


beginner or a professional, 
dollars to von Sent for 6 conte in starape to pay postage. 
THE G. E. CONKEY CO. 6607 Broadway, Cleveland, Obie 





GREIDER’S FINE CATALOG 
offine bred epiep encinewbatassentbeecs- 
yp oie A Suhehanaien hicks 
described ; — ay, grow c 
—all facts. Low priceon enbreeding stock and 
hatchi: ‘ogearsin business. . Thisbook 
,»Rheems,Pa. 





Fruit, Garden and Home 
Plums for Fruitless Backyards 


HILE the Compass cherry is known 

far and wide for its hardiness, pro- 

ductiveness and early bearing, the 
Hansen Hybrid plums are comparatively 
little. known, owing to their more re- 
cent introduction. They are, however, 
as hardy, bear as young, as the Compass 
cherry, and in size and eating qualities 
are equal to the very best. 

Being a hybrid, crossed with the 
native plums, they are so hardy that 
they can be planted where all other 
fruit trees kill out. On the north-west 
prairies where fruit is almost unknown, 
these have been planted and have 
borne their unfailing crop of fruit in 
spite of winter blizzards and summer 
heat. Again, in orchards where every 
other plum would be blighted by late 
frosts, these have borne as if nothing 
had happened. 

Like the Compass cherry, the Han- 
sen Hybrid plum bears when two years 
old. From a Sapa tree of that age, a 
lady in northern Wisconsin canned 
three quarts of delicious preserve be- 
sides some little quantity being eaten 
fresh. 

Then best of all is the variety—as 
many as the fruits with which they are 
crossed. One can but wonder how the 
rare flavors of the rare fruit hybridized 
with the common plum could be so 
perfectly reproduced. 

The best for general planting is the 
Waneta, a large plum growing on the 
sturdiest, most beautiful plum tree im- 
aginable. This is a cross between the 
native plum and the Japanese Apple 
plum. The size of the fruit is from one 
and a half to two inches in diameter, 
the flesh a beautiful green, and the skin— 
so thin it disappears in cooking—a deep 
reddish yellow. This is perhaps the 
finest all round purpose plum of them 
all, as it is one of the heaviest producers, 
As to flavor for either eating fresh or 
preserved, well, you would imagine it 
grew under California suns. All of the 
varieties have very small pits. 

One of the earliest and best for pre- 
serves is the Sapa, Indian for Black, 
while the flesh is so dark a red that when 
cooked the color almost resembles Con- 
cord grapes. Persons tasting the pre- 
serve and not knowing what it is, usually 
pronounce it a mixture of grapes and 
strawberries. This fruit is smaller than 
the Waneta. The Sapa often bears when 
but a year old. 

The Hanska is a larger growing tree, 
a cross between the American plum and 
the California Apricot plum. It retains 
the delicious apricot flavor and is a 
most desirable plum. 

The Opata, like the Haska, is a deep 
red plum, but has green flesh, while the 
Toka much resembles the Sapa, only 
is a little larger. 

These plums can now be obtained at 
nearly any nursery, and should be found 
in every orchard no matter what other 
varieties of plums may be grown. But 
it is to the districts where other fruits 
cannot be grown that the Hansen Hy- 
brids are a special boon, on account of 
their hardiness. Also, the fact that they 
bear the second year and every suc- 
ceeding year without the usual “‘off year”, 
is another strong point in their favor. 
Then add the fact that the quality is 
equal to the best and you have a plum 
that is about all you can ask for.— 
M. B. Denison, 
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Individuality 
Whatever your individual taste, 
whatever the design of your home 


—distinctive character is best ex- 
pressed in 


Hill's Evergreens 


They give any home an air of added 
prosperity, of substantial, friendly 
welcome and of all- year beauty. 
Write for illustrated catalog show- 
ing new low prices. 


Consult your landscape architect, nursery- 
man or florist for Hill’s Evergreens. The 
name Hill in Evergreens has for over 60 
years meant aualitv, first and foremost. 


D. HILL NURSERY CO. 
Q\, 01 Cedar Ses Dundee, th” 


¢ 
& _& 
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iy iigserated catalog tes is now oy bse Iya FREE. “Bo 
Gtrawberrice. ‘or big profit and home use wigs gy to grow 
een. Saneee, Bex 820, Sawyer, Mich, 








GROW HUCKLEBERRIES 
New, Heavy-yielding. 


Produce fruit first yearfrom seed. Berries as 
large as grapes. Easily cultivated same as 
tomatoes. Make splendid pies, jelly and 
sauce. Large pkg. 10c, mammoth pkg. 25¢ 
postpaid. Get Griswold’s New 1923 Catalog 








before you buy spring seeds and pla.ts. Big 
savings on quality seeds. Order a pkg. of 
Huokic ~~ Pocemes and ask for this free book. Do 
it N¢ 

GR RISWOLD SEED & NURSERY CO. 
331 So. 10th St., Lincoln, casumneate 


DUNLAP STRAWBERRY PLANTS : $3. 50 a 1000 


Premier, early $6.00; Gibson, $4.00, Aroma, etc; 
$4.50; Crampton, latest, $7.00; Progressive E verbearing, 
$9.50; New Champion Everbearing, $15.00. 100 Progres- 
sive, postpaid $1. 25; Black Raspberries $12.50, 1000. Any 
following $1.00: 125 Strawberries, 36 Raspberries, 5 Cur- 
rants, 5 Gooseberries, 100 Asparagus, 12 Grapes, 36 


Catalog. 
SAWYER, MICH. 





KIGER’S NURSERY, . 





GRAPES STRAWBERRIES 
BIG Small Fruits, Garden Seeds, Bulbs and 
MONEY Plants. Our catalogue tells you how to 
CROPS. grow them. It’sfree. Write today. 
RANSOM SEED & NURSERY CO., Geneva, O. 

















CHICKS 


S: C. WHITE LEGHORNS «ccs 


from free range, trapnested, pedigreed, utility winners at 
Indiana State A Heavy producing stock. Hardy, vig- 
orous money makers. Catalog Free. 

HILLSIDE POULTRY FARM, Box G, Ramsey, Ind. 


REEDS Fine purebred ehickens, pay 
68 B geese, turkeys, fowls, eggs, baby 
chicks._ Prices low. sD finest poultry. 10,000 
prizes. Large catalog, 5c. A. A. ZIEMER, Aus.in, Mina. 








4 ea gad posse, Es farm; pg ty 


x. jonks CO. CO., Bex 338 





oot ne prices eas Catal og Free. 
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Re. W.T. ere Residence, Laquueet, N.J. 
Insulated with “Quilt 


‘Make Your Houses Frost-Proof 


By Insulating Them With 


Cabotvs “Quilt” 


| T is cheaper todutid warm houses than to heat cold 
ones. A cold house willwaste enough coalin two 
winters to pay for enough Quilt to make it warm 
for all time, 

Quilt is not a mere building paper, but a thick, 
matted lining of cured eel-grass that is about thirty 
times warmer than common papers. It will make 
your house warm in winter and cool in summer, cut 
down your doctor’s bills and keep the whole family 
comfortable. It will never rot or disintegrate— 
lasts forever—and is fire-retarding. 


Build Warm Houses 
It is Cheaper than Heating Cold Ones 
Sample of Quilt sent free 


Samuel Cabot, Inc. 
147 Milk St. 

















BOSTON, 
MASS. 
TALEY 24 W. Kinzie 
: ;' \ \\\ Street 
| favors \ \ CHICAGO 
vmaay p= Soy —_ 
A) \ Posee\ \A \ \ Agents 


> Everywhere 

















122 Vaughan’ s Gladioli are 
grown on our ow 
Farms in Michican whcre soll, 
climate and cultural skill born of 
forty years’ experience unite to 
produce the finest of flowers and 
ulbs. Our Rainbow Collec tion 
for $1.00, postpaid anywhere in 
theUnited State s,includes: 30 bulbs 
of tenor more beautiful varieties, 
all flowering size. V aughan’s 
Gardening Mlustrated, a sced 
catalog unlike others, cont aining 74 
| full colorillustrations sent wit heach 
ANe order, or mailed FREE on request. 


Avaaghan VAUGHAN’S SEED STORE 
diabetes or lee oe a 

















s TREES & PLANTS THAT GROW 4 


CATALOG FREE 


Great Bargains, Standard Varieties, 

Best Quality, Low Prices. Satisfac- 

tion or moneyrefunded. 70 years in 

business proof of our responsibility. 

Write for Nursery and Seed catalog. 
PETER BOHLENDER S SONS . 

Spring Hil! Nurseri 
Bor 219 Tippecanoe City, | Miami Co.) Ohio 


















Our surprise collection—good frm bulbs, 
asso! col 30¢ postp: 

Also beautifully dlus rated Seed Book 
Free. Save money buying from growers. 


FARMER SEED & NURSERY CO. 
32%—ist Ave. Faribault, Minn. 


GRAPESSia S808 
SMALL FRUITS 
From your own garden. Delicious grapes for table, juice 
or jeily. Strong canes, well rooted. Easily grown, 
little care. Small Fruits to bear second year—Cur- 
rants, Gooseberries, Raspberries, etc. Shrubs. Cata- 
log.  1.$. HUBBARD.CO., Box 36, Fredonia, New York. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS $3:90 nes 1-000. story and 
x oa willlearn. Address, 
MAYERS PLANT NURSERY. Merrill, Mich. 


, " be 2 
HUCKLEBERRIES Seadtos, are, Sect our bearing 
any climate $1. Edueational Promoting Co., Inc., Warren, Penna, 




















Fruit, Garden and Home 
Garden Reminders 


See also page 28 


If You Live in the South 


Save all your old screen wire from doors 
and windows; they make an ideal cover- 
ing for seed beds to keep out birds and 
chickens. 

Sow cabbage, 
tuce in the open. 

Fire blight frequently results when 
pear trees are too heavily mulched with 
manure. Prune but little in the care of 
plum, cherry, and pear trees. Remove 
all refuse from strawberry beds. 

When you wish to start cuttings of 
fuchsia or coleus, place the cuttings in 
a glass of water until they have formed 
tiny rootlets, then plant in a pot of good 
soil. 

Go over each hive of the apiary, see 
that each has a queen and that the bees 
are coming thru the winter in fine shape. 


vauliflower, celery, let- 


Remove dead bees; take away the winter 
packing. 
Plant rape, collards, cabbage for 


summer heads. Plant snap beans, bush 
and pole. The Stringless Green Pod is 
one of the best bush, and the Black 
Everbearing Pole bears from the first of 
May until killed by frost if worked 
every week and m: anured between times. 

Gloved hands prevent blisters and 
thorn wounds. 

The young plants of cabbage, cauli- 
flower, and lettuce can be transplanted 
from the hotbed to the open ground. 

Soak all large seeds twenty-four hours 
before planting, and they will sprout 
much faster and come up much sooner. 
Mix small seed with cornmeal or sand, 
and you can sow it more evenly; never 
sow lettuce, carrots, etc., on a windy 
day as you will waste seed. 

Plant Irish potatoes, okra, spinach, 
white mustard, beets. Work strawberry 
bed and asparagus. 

Sow the : ~ aragus seed early in March. 
Prepare the bed by very deep breaking, 
turning under stable manure and acid 
phosphate in liberal quantities, and plant. 

To neglect the watering of pansy, 
celery, and aster boxes will spell failure, 
especially pansy and celery. The ground 
needs to be kept moist or they will not 
germinate. 

Fertilize the lawn. It needs it as much 
as any other soil that is continually 
cropped. A fine grade of well rotted 
manure is the best thing to use, either 
applying in autumn or in early spring 
before the rains begin. If unable to get 
manure use commercial fertilizer. 

Spread fertilizer over your garden 
plot. Barnyard manure is good and is 
generally used. If your soil is sour, 
apply lime to counteract the acid. 

When. digging carrots be sure to dig 
all, leaving none to become weed pests. 

See that all seeds are kept in a tin or 
other mouse-proof box, and in a dry 
and cool place. 

March is the best time to plant figs 
or set cuttings for growing more. 

Apply cow manure if your soil is very 
poor. Add wood ashes and muriate of 
potash with the manure. Some folks 
report wonderful results from lime alone 
well raked in over several feet around 
the roots. 

As plants peep up, consider each one 
that is out of place as a weed and thin 
accordingly. Root-room is necessary 
for each. 
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W t fed 


that you can launder. Made 
from light-weight duck fabric 
and treated by ascientific water- 
proofing process. Ducky-Dry 
sheds readily .Cannotcrack like 
m oil-cloth; heat does notaffect it 
me like rubber.It outwears six 
ordinary aprons. Easy to 
% washand iron. Launder- 
ing has noeffects on its 
*» water-proof qualities. 
You will enjoy Ducky- 
Dry particularly when 
you’re dressed up but 
ave kitchen work to do. 
' It slips on easily, has 
| handy pocketsfor rings, 
i handkerchiefs, wrist- 
| watch, ete. It straps 
over shoulders, not 
j across back of neck 
| Mail $1.50 for your Ducky- 
| Dry, or $2.75 fortwo. Sent 
; 
; 

















a~aaed 


promptly, parcel post pre- 
paid. 


{ | Agents:—You can sell 
dozens of these aprons 
Askfor agents’ proposition. 


DUCK Y-DRY MFG. CO. 


Box 873 
Des Moines, lowa 


» If you desire, we 
will forward sumple 
doll’s size Ducky > 







Dry Apron, made of same \ 
‘material as reyular apron | 
on receipt of 6c Stamps to j 






cover mailing cost. 














The window sill food box—More effective 
than ice-box, and much cheaper. Substantially 
made, easily put up—the window sill foodbox is aprac- 
tical necessit y for farm and suburban homes. Furnish- 
ed in three lengths 24 inches, 28 inches, 30 inches 
Mi ade of indestructible metal. Willlast indefinitely 
First cost, only cost. Send no money. Order size to 
fit window with inch clearance. Pay postman $5.45 
when this sanitary, modern container is delivered. 
ORDER TODAY. 
UTILITY MERCANTILE Co. 

38 Virginia Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 




















Keith’s $2.50 Offer 


Your choice of one of our 3 new, big $1.00 plan books— 
Bungalows, Cottages or Two-story Houses—and Smonth’s 
subscription to Keith's Magazine—all for $2.50. Each 
plan book shows 112 designs and floor plans of artistic 
omes in frame, stucco and brick. 
4h), r) for over 20 years an authority on 
Keith s Magazine planning, building and decoratin 


homes—25c a copy on news-stands. With its help anc 


Keith's Plans you can get the most distinctive, comfort- 
able and satisfactory home with greatest economy. 


3 plan books (836 plans) and Keith’s for 12 months—$4.50 
Keith Corporation, 631 Abbay Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Make °25 to°50 





In Spare 
Time at Home 
ae eet ee Oe Se 


rugs, mat: yay 
easily and equally on 
Newcomb 


Automatic Loom 
Easy to operate. No experi- 
ence needed. We teach you. 
Ay forcatalog and learn how 
to get started in a pleasant and 
nrofit=ble business of your own. 


NEWCOMB LOOM COMPANY 497 Taylor St., Davenport, lowa 













STRAWBERRIES 
THE BEST MONEY CROP 

You can grow them. Get our 
Book of Berries and learn how. Lots 
of dependable STRAWBERRY in- 
4 formation. Just the kind you want 
$8 years in the business. No other 
book like it. It’sfree. Write today. 


95 Market Si. ° Salisbury, Md. 
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HOW TO SPRAY 
and make it pay 


Grow bigger, finer fruit and vegetables 
* than your neighbor: have healthier 
trees, shrubs and flowers. 

Get alow-priced Hayes Bucket, Com- 
pressed Air, Barrelor Wheelbarrow Spray- 
er—useful also for whitewashing, cold wa- 

ter painting, disinfecting chicken houses, 
cattle and hogs. 

Hayes W heelbarrow is aone-man out- 
fit—extral arge air chamber holds pressure 
whiley ouspray one 18-ft.row. All working 
partsin Hayes Sprayers are non-corro- 
sive, of brass or bronze. Prices low. 

‘ors and Dealers In all principai 
cities. Write for catalog. 
FRE E! § SEND FOR THis 
SPRAYING CHART 
Makes spraying simple,easy. The 
oniy guide that givesrecipes and di- 
rec ions on tablespoon-gallon basisfor 
all sprays, disinfectants, whitewash, 
A etc. A post card today will bring it. 
Farmers: Send 
SPRAY RINGS Farmers: pene 
“Spray 
Rings, and 
how to form 
them.”’ 
Distributors 
in all large 
cities. 
HAYES PUMP & 
PLANTER CO. 
Dept. 173, Galva, 111. 
ell pumps. 


TRO ae 


HAND tower SPRAYERS 
































R quick, thoroughspraying 
Fasss Pumps are un- 
Ay = lied. Hand Pumps, 
wi easy operating cog-gear 
handle—Power Pumps with an- 
tomatic pressure control—give 
powerful, penetrating spray that 
reaches every leaf and blossom. 
The Myers line includes Pumps 
for Every Purpose, Hay Tools 
and Door Hangers. Ask your 
dealer or write us. 







































i Power Caltivator 


The garden cultivator of uni- 
versal usefulness—for heavy 
[ cuttivating or light—fast work or slow. 
f cute o ~~ for vegetables and small 
fruits. Easily operated and steered. 
Simple yet sturdy construction. Has 
many Ford parts, also automatic lubri- 
cation, dust-proof working 
and air-cooled engine. Uses hand 
or light horse cultivator tools. Does 
work of four men or one horse. 


Write for literature today. 
Our price will interest you. 3 



















































easy in coldest weather. 
Sent 01 on 30 DAYS’ TRIAL 


Fits any car. Attach ft. Voede 
lon. VA show 


make as high as 34 miles to 
roportionate saving. Bend m eof car and take advane 
Page of our special 30-day trial offer. Agents Wanted. 
AIR FRICTION CARBURETOR CO. 
Dayton 


Dept, 3436 » Ohio 


yf \y ’ fu worms; insure larger 
— as Fields of perfect fruit. 35th success- 
TAHL’S EXCELSIOR 


SPRAYING OUTFIT 
'ARED MIXTURES 


containing full treat- 
Reduced prices. 

4 Wm. Stahl Sprayer Co., 
Box 87 QUINCY, ILL. 































Fruit, Garden and Home 





PRUNING AND SPRAYING Guine| 
Rs TE 


Plan your campaign against worms 
and insects and diseases in the garden 
and fruit patch right now. 

You'll need implements of warfare, 
and you'll need ammunition. The sort of 
ammunition you need depends on the 
sort of insect or the sort of disease you 
have to control. That is what your 
Backyard Fruit Spray Calendar on 
page twenty two of last month was for: 
to tell you of the sort of ammunition 
to use. 

There are some insects, of course, not 
mentioned in the spray calendar. You 
can contro! practically every one of these 
if you will put just a little observation 
and thought to your problem. 

Insects that actually eat the foliage 
ot other parts of the plant in order to 
get their food can be killed by means of 
stomach poisons applied to the leaf 
surfaces. Such insects as potato bugs, 
cabbage worms, codling moth larvae, 
currant worms, and hosts of others you 
have seen actually feasting on the plants 
you have grown yourself. Stomach 
poisons include the arsenicals such as 
lead arsenate, Paris green, London 
purple; and hellebore. These poisons 
kill the insects when the poisons are eaten 

The other type of insecticide is a 
contact spray, one that kills because it 
comes in contact with the insect and 
smothers or otherwise kills the insect 
by actual contact. This is the sort of 
insecticide you have to use against the 
sucking insects because a sucking in 
sect simply sticks a tube thru the sur- 
face of a leaf or the surface of the bark, 
right thru poison or any such little 
thing there, and sucks the plant juices 
from underneath. All the poison in the 
world on the outside of the leaf is not 
going to poison the juice. Some other 
method of attack must be used. Nico- 
tine, kerosene emulsion, pyrethrun, mis- 
cible oils, soaps and soap compounds, 
limesulphur are various contact insec- 
ticides, each adapted to certain kinds of 
work. You do not have to study out 
methods of applying anything to use 
for different insects. Experiments have 
already determined this for you, and 
if you will turn to page twenty-two of 
your February Fruit, Garden and Home 
and to your Vegetable Spray Calendar 
in this issue you will find what to use, 
when to use, and how to use the right 
thing for practically every insect with 
which you are likely to have trouble. 

Then there are fungicides designed 
to kill fungus on plants without injuring 
the plants themselves. Such are limesul- 
phur again, bordeaux mixture, ete. 

Limesu!phur comes ready to dilute 
in either dry or liquid form. 

Lead arsenate, Paris green, hellebore 
and the majority of the others, also come 
ready for use with water or as a powder. 

You will have to make up your own 
kerosene emulsion. Dissolve a_ half 
pound hard, soft or whole oil soap in one 
gallon hot soft water; remove from the 
fire and while it is still hot add two gal- 
lons of kerosene. Pump the mixture 
back to itself for ten minutesor until 
it is a creamy liquid. To kill plant lice 
on leaves, dilute with twelve to fifteen 
parts water. 
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Saves Solution 


Just a grip of your thumb—as easy as 
ling a trigger —and the Auto-Spray 
Starts or stops instantly. There is no 
—no wasteof expensivesolution, 





WAR ART 







Sey 














has been standard spraying equl 
ment for 22 years. Over a million 
are in use by Experiment Station 
workers, farmers, gardeners and 
home owners. Other Auto-Spray 
outfits for every spraying purpose. 
Our Spraying Calendar should 
g in your work room. It tells 
when and how tospray. It’s free. 
today andask toof. for Catalog. 
The E. C. Brown Co, 
898 Maple St. 
Rochester, N. Y,. 
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Sprayers 


Beware thelow-press- 
ure sprinkler,—good 
spraying demands 
high pressure. You can 
raise a higher pressure 
in a Hudson sprayer 
than in any othercom- 
alirive ted ii ateams 
all rivetec easteam 
boiler! Equipped with a combination nossie for 
light or heavy mixtures. Leak-proof shut-off. 





Can be furnished with an extension 
tor spraying fruit trees. 


ree Book—“‘When, What and Ae 

How to ~ ao ¥ Write toda for aly 
your co + or _ ask your ome oe 
‘own Hudson Dealer. 


os 


HUDSON MFG. CO. 
Dept. 1301, Minneapolis, Minn. 





The Hudson Misty does fine 
work on small jobs. Thousands 
in use. Strong, double seamed, 
leakproof. 







































“Spraying the Home Garden” 


In this little book, by B. G. Pratt, you will find 
in concise, interesting language, a wealth of in- 
formation on insects and diseases that infest 
trees, shrubs, vines, vegetables and flowers—wit 

simple instructions on the control of these pests. 
In addition is a chapter,""My Rose Bed.” rit- 
ten for the amateur, this ey is of equal in- 
terest to the commercial fruit and truck growers 
—sent prepaid for 2c stamp. Address Dep’t 44 


B. G. Pratt Co. 50 Church St. New York 


ORNAMENTAL FENCE *-§ we 





beautifies and protects lawns, pam 

churches, cemeteries, etc. 40 

desi Allsteel. Write for 
cotang ond Special Prices. 








Inventions Commercialized ¢ |) gg Ae 
In hs rs. Comatume facilities. References. 
oe ryt” TSHER MFG. CO., 276, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Strawberries in Hills 

Continued from page 36 
two weeks to keep these beds cultivated 
and the runners clipped off and the clean 
beds of big bushy plants with fruit easy 
to get at during the picking season is 
surely worth the time that the hill cul- 
ture takes. A small patch of ground 
devoted to strawberries is well worth the 
time and effort. There is nothing that 
will give greater returns for the same 
amount of labor and space; and fresh 
berries on the family’s table during the 
season and the various kinds of “‘put up” 
berries during the winter are surely 
a welcome addition to the diet, and any 
surplus is easily disposed of at good 
prices. I nearly had to make enemies 
out of some of my best friends because 
I wouldn’t sell them all the berries they 
wanted last season and even now with 
my larger patch I have got orders for 
every surplus berry that I will have for 
the coming season. 

Put in a strawberry bed off in one of 
those waste corners somewhere. You'll 
find it will well repay you for all that it 
costs in time, labor and plants. Be sure 
and fertilize well and cultivate fre- 
quently. Do that and with any sort of 
good season, you will have plenty of 
berries. —J. C. Hart. 


If there is a single thought to leave 
with you on your spray program for 
the year, whether it is with your vege- 
tables, your small fruit patch, your 
ornamental trees and shrubs, your vines 
or your fruit trees, it is this: Be ready, 
begin early. There are three watch 
words of success and they are timeliness, 
thoroness, and. persistence. 





Leave forty or fifty buds on each grape 
vine, distributed on from four to eight 
properly trained canes. Grapes bear 
on wood of the present season’s growth, 
but the wood has to start growing from 
these buds that you leave. 





The old canes and dead ones in the 
berry patch shou'ld be cleaned out. 
Head back laterals. Leave eight to 
ten canes to each hill, depending on 
richness of the soil, and thickness of 
planting. 





Pruning should be completed in small 
fruit patch, late blooming shrubbery, 
hedge plants, as well as trees, both of 
fruit and shade. Grapes should be pruned 
well before the sap starts. Delay the 
pruning of early blooming shrubs until 
after they are thru blooming. 





Buy a neatly bound notebook and 
keep a garden record. Dates of planting 
of fruiting and: blooming, attractive 
combinations of color, notes on culture 
peculiar to your locality, origin of your 
plants, from whom received either in 
exchange or thru a seedman who sup- 
plies your wants for a price. All this is 
very fascinating to a garden fan. 





Now is a good time to take that wild 
flower excursion. One of our junior 
partners has his wild flower garden in an 
out of the way corner of the garden. 
It contains blue and yellow violets, 
dutchman’s breeches, harebells, dog- 
tooth violets, wild geraniums and wild 
ferns. It is a joy all summer. 
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MAND AND POWER PUMPS FOR ALL USES 


Depend on Deming—for 43 years we have 
rT’ oO 
“Perfect Success’? een building pumps and pumps only. These 
Bucket Sprayer years of experience have taught us not ‘only how 
to build sturdy, rugged pumps which are cor- 
rect in every detail for the specific purpose, but 
how to build them economically. 
Every outfit represents the best value money 
can buy and is sold under a rigid guarantee. 


Spraero, Junior The ‘‘Wheel-A-Bout’’ 


Compressed Air 
Sprayer Wheel- 













Barrow 
Attaches to any 
pail; easily car- Sprayer 
ried. Pump work- ee 
hen eee are Easily carried in one Bapostaliy iostenet for the gardener 
orass. Large air ‘ > and sma ruit grower who wants an 
chamber oe kes hand. O pe rat <a by easily operated one-man machine. Has 
z . ‘ : trigger control; shoots fewest possible parts, and is light in 
pumping easy the spray right where’ weight. Developes 100 Ibs. spray 
and maintains you want it in your Pressure. 
uniform spray. bushes and hedges. CATALOG FREE! 
New 1923 catalog covering the entire 
sé , 
The Gardner s line of Deming Sprayers free. 10c to 
Choice’’ cover cost will also bring our val- 
uable p 
One Man Cart Sprayer spray ’ 
For general spraying. The guid i 


24 gallon tank makes it te 
particularly adaptable for | >PT@y- 
shrubbery spraying or ingfor 
greenhouse work on pri- Profit”’ 
vate estates. 


THE DEMING CO., 401 Depot St., SALEM, OHIO 





























SPRAYED 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


You can’t grow the best berries 
without using the best plants. Our 
stockis grown under the most favor- 
able conditions possible, right in 
the heart of this Great Fruit Belt 
on the shores of Lake Michigan. 
Our nearly 40 years in this one 
business has taught us how to grow 
better plants—=still the cost to 
you is no roe 


KNIGHT’S GUIDE TO 
SMALL FRUIT 


tells you about HOWARD NO. 17, the best early strawberry 
grown. GIBSON, the best midseason. TEDDY R., the 
best late. And CHAMPION, the best Everbearer. Also a- 
bout the leading varieties of raspberries, blackberries, grapes 
and asparagus. Noagents. Plants shipped direct from our 
fields to yours. Sure to grow and make you big money. Our 
MONEY BACK GUARANTEE protects you. Prices lower 
than same quality stock can be had clsewhere—and during 
March a special discount is available. Don’t wait a day long- 
er to send for our catalogue and don’t order a plant until you 
receive it. 


DAVID KNIGHT & SON 


Box 91, Sawyer, Mich. 























@ transparent wa- Introduction Offer. Will 
GLASS CLOTHE ase HARDY FERNS 830 drernid br arco pose 
efficient as glass for onedollar cash 1 Majiden- 


a , oto, Sample 3x9 ft. P-.P. $1. 
sp Osmurida and 1 Ostrich Fern’ 
TURNER BY BROS., Desk 41 Bladen, Neb. with tlustrated — xtive list and cultural ¢ Girections 
ERNDALE NURSERY, ASKOV, MI 



















































Our large assortment of flowering 
shrubs represents 40 years of spe- 
cializing in Northern-grown varie- 
ties. Species that resist severest 
temperatures—grow rapidly, bloom 
luxuriantly, year after year. 

For positive results, insist on 
Will’s hedges, imported largely from 
Northern Russia—Will’s ornamen- 
tal, shade, and fruit trees. Our per- 
ennial flower selection includes 
many beautiful varieties native to 
the Dakota prairies. 


Sturdy, Dependable 
Vegetable Plants 
Will’s cool-grown, healthy vege- 
table plants are great favorites. 
Order early to get your share of 
our famous tomato plants! 


Send For 1923 Catalog ! 


Beautifully illustrat- 
ed Catalog free! De- 
scribes in detail Will's 
treesand nurserystock, 
garden and field seeds. 
Tells how rare varieties 
were secured from the 
Indians. Many valu- 
able planting sugges 
tions. Send for your 
copy today! 

OSCAR H WILL & CO. 
Box C-2 BISMARCK, N. DAK. 


Pioneer Seedhouse 
Greenhouses Nursery 




















oe Snall Fruits 


Husky Plants 
Plants of Known Worth 
Sturdy Strawberries, Raspberries, Black- 
berries—al! kinds of berry plants for the 
home garden. Also Grape vines ready 
to bear and Fruit trees of choice kinds, 
besides a complete line of ornamentals 
for Home Grounds, all of quality to 
please the most exacting. 


Fully Illustrated Catalog FREE. 


Our Catalog is really a true index toall thatis worth 
while in the way of both small fruits and fruit trees. 
Our line of hardy perennials is quite extensive. We 
pride ourselves especially in the type of plant-pro- 
duct we send out. It will, we hope, make custora- 
ers our friends. Please write for Catalog TODAY. 


LOVETT’S NURSERY 
LITTLE SILVER, N. J. 








1 


TREES , SHRUBS D- VINES- 
silliness: Sem asst ~=2—8 A Mera ba 


We know the varieties what order and guar- 
. them to be absolutely sopere just whe Laat name— We sell 


our 400-acre Nursery at cost of production plus one 
profit. t's why Maloney customers get better trees at such ex- 
tionally low rhee . 
“Beod for our ies catalog of hardy upland-grown stock and order 
early. Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 


We prepay transportation charges on all orders over $7.50 
MALONEY BROS. NURSERY, CO., Inc., 37 Main St., Dansville, N. Y. 


von Bie FreeCatalosue 
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Growing Plants in Paper 
Bands and Pots 
Continued from page 21 


There are several times as many occupy- 
ing the same area as when planted in 


bands and therefore the evaporation thru | 


the leaves removes several times the 
amount of moisture removed by the plants 


| in bands under the same conditions. Now 
| the point is, as every grower knows, when 


the soil is repeatedly watered without a 
chance to dry out it becomes sour and 
hardly any plant, especially small seed- 
lings, will thrive in sour soil. Too little 
water shows up very quickly by the plants 
wilting and if the plants are watered again 
at once no harm will result, but it takes a 
couple of weeks of over-watering to show 
up in the plants and several weeks of 
careful watering to restore them to 
health, if possible to do so at all. A great 


many experienced growers have made this | 


mistake and when their plants turned 
yellow and became stunted blamed the 
bands for it. They were used to growing 
plants in pots or loose soil. Sometimes a 
mould develops on the paper inside the 
bands which turns the ends of the roots 
brown and causes the plants to become 
stunted. If the bands in the flats are 
sprayed with any good fungicide before 
filling them with earth this will be over- 
come. 

Tomatoes.—I start my earliest toma- 
toes about January thirty-first, but do not 
grow many,as by setting-out time, May 
twentieth, they will be large plantsin blos- 
som and fruit. Seedlings are transplanted 
several times, grading them each time to 
one size and discarding the weak ones, 
until the middle of April, when they are 
placed in four-inch bands. A later sow- 
ing made about February twentieth will 
take three-inch bands and March fifteenth 
I sow my largest crop. These are trans- 


| planted once or twice depending upon the 


season and then in April are placed in 
two-inch bands. March thirty-first an- 
other sowing is made and the strong 
plants planted direct in the one and three- 
quarter inch bands. A whole lot depends 
upon the season. Last year was very 
early and a great number of my plants 
were too large. March and April were 
very warm and sunshiny and the plants 
grew rapidly under the glass. 

Early Cabbage, Cauliflower and Kohl- 
rabi are started in 


held back. Stalky plants are produced 


which are transplanted and graded several | 


times and finally planted in two-inch 
bands the last of March or the first of 
April depending upon the season. If 
these plants are grown warm, they are 
apt to make heads in the bands. March 
fifteenth I make my main sowing of these 
plants and of late cauliflowerand kohl- 
rabi, which are transplanted and graded 
once or twice and placed in one and three- 
quarter inch bands in April. Grow all of 
the above-mentioned plants as cool as 
possible, transplanting them to the cold 
frame as soon as weather conditions will 
allow and giving them at all times plenty 
of air. 

Egg Plants and Peppers are started in 
February and are handled the same as 
tomatoes. These plants do not make the 
rapid growth that tomatoes do, but 
should be grown warm and kept as close 
to the glass as possible. 

Pansies are started January first and 
grown much like cabbage except that they 
are placed in two-inch bands in March, 











February for the | 
earliest plants and by growing them cold, | 
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The big, healthy, vigorous 
strawberry without a fault 
Gives lasting satisfaction. Nets 
many of our customers $1500 00 
an acre. Beautiful color, and q 
flavor you can’t forget. 17 to 35 
fiJl a quart. Resists Crought. 
Bears early and late. Many 
Growers will discard all other 
kinds. We also save you money 
or on the most thrifty and profit- 
. able varieties of Strawberry 
Grape, Raspberry, Blackberry anc 
y ty poente, Grown in the famous 
Michigan Fruit Belt. Packed to reach 
you fresh and vigorous. We ship direct to 
you at wholesale prices. Special rates if you 
order now. Our liberal guarantee and 
long experience protect you. Prepare 
now, and you will reap big profits 
next year from the growing demand 
for ies. Our valuable cata- 
log, with color illustrations, tells 
the whole story. Write for your 
copy . 
STEVENSVILLE NURSERIES 
Stevensville, Mich, 








The Big 4 Fruits of 
Green's Nursery 
Syracuse Red Raspberry 


A super-raspberry 
of double size. ff Caco Grape _ 
Highest quality. 4 Early Red Grape, THE KING 
Very hardy; 4 good size; com- OF PEARS— 
—— pact form; rich Extra large; dis- 
earer in sugar. Healthy tinctive shape; delic- 
i os ious, melting, buttery 
an very pro- flavor; beautiful rus- 
lific. Set; vigorous grower. 


GREEN'S TREES GROW TRUE TO NAME 
FREE 64-p. Catalog. Save 


Rochester Peach 
Beautiful bright agent's profits. Sold direct to 


lanters more than 40 years. Ask 
cheek, yellow flesh - P- 
of highest quality. Unusually bor C. A. Green's booklet How 
hardy; very productive. 1 Made_the Old Farm Pay 
307-317 Green St. 


Green's Nursery C0. vocnester.N.. 








Holmes Evergreens 


and shrubbery propagated and raised in 
our Own nursery are as good as money can 
buy. All the good sorts and many rare 
ones. Let us send you our new 


‘Catalog FREE 


Full line of seeds, 
reasonable prices. 


The best we ever issued. 
Giants. bull etc., at 
rite today. 


pies saaes os 6 ee 
FRUIT TREES--EVERGREENS 


Shrubs, roses nies, vines, grapes, berry 
plants etc. Direct from our Nurseries to 
Planter at money Saving Prices. Helpful 
information and reliable descriptions in our 
new descriptive catalog, with list of valuable pre- 
miums. Send for catalog today and get acquaint 
with Nevins Superior Nursery Products. 


Blue Valley Nurseries, Desk 2, Blue Rapids, Kansas 











g50.2—GRAPE-VINE 


66 varieties. Also —_ pe eee at rooted sot. 
Genuine. Ch . je vines ma ‘or Deseri 
price list free. LEWIS ROESCH, Box G, Fredonia, uy. 





a— A ook ee bed 
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The Four Best Grapes af 
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If. they get too much heat they are apt to 
string out. They should also be pinched 
back at first. 

Melons and Cucumbers are sown several 
seeds in three and four-inch bands or pots 
about April fifteenth. These must be 
kept warm and as soon as they come up 
placed where they will get plenty of sun. 
Special care must be taken in watering 
as the ground should not be kept soggy or 
the plants are apt to damp off. When 
the plants are from two to three inches 
high all but two or three of the strongest 
are removed. 

Sweet Peas are sown in two-inch bands 
and handled like cucumbers, except that 
they are started about April and grown 
colder. 

Asters.—The earliest asters are started 
about March first and handled like toma- 
toes and are placed in two-inch bands in 
April. Later plantings from March 
fifteenth to April fifteenth are planted 
in two or one and three-quarter inch 
bands. There are a number of other 
seedlings such as antirrnums and a lot of 
annuals that can be grown in bands, but 
the same general directions will cover 
their care if the nature of the plant is 
kept in mind. 

Caution: Do not sow seeds in the bands 



















































































Worden 





Set of Four Varieties 50c 


(Satisfaction Guaranteed ) 


_ Once planted and growing you would not take ten 
times what they cost. These have been selected as the 
very hardiest and best varieties, sure to give satisfaction. 
AGAWAM Berries large, on NIAGARA (White Con- 

] re) 
bunches, skin thick, a en ook, cere). The Dest 


Very sweet, 15c, 12 for $1.50. white grape grown. Color, greenish- 
white. Very sweet, 15c, 12 for $1.50. 


CONCORD tripe “Sire WORDEN Lr black ber- 





except of such plants which will not trans- succeed everywhere. Largely grown ries. Large bunch. 
plant. for grape juice. 12c, 12 for $1.25. Extra early, hardy, very dependable. ; 
100 for $10.00. Sure to please you. 15c, 12 for $1.50. 


It must be remembered that the dates 
mentioned are for the latitude of southern 
Minnesota. You can adjust these dates 
to your own locality by advancing or re- 
tarding the time five to seven days for 
every one hundred and fifty miles you 
live from this latitude. 

A Cut Worm Guard.—Another feature 
of the band is that it can be used as a 
cut worm guard. After placing the 
plants in the field, put either a two or 





Strong, well-rooted vines. The set of four for only 50 cents. 
Three sets for $1.25. Five sets (20 vines), $2.00. 
Postpaid and guaranteed to please you. 

_ THE TEMPLIN-CROCKETT-BRADLEY CO. 
5747 Detroit Avenue CLEVELAND, OHIO 

































three-inch band over the plant and bank ae \ CAFTER trying hundreds of varieties in our special test 
it up slightly with earth to anchor it. , fa orchard we have selected a few as the real money 
4 | makers. And we have proved them to be such in our 

' —_—_—_—_—_—_——= i big commercial orchards, These most profitable vari- 


. . : . 7 eties—Elberta, Belle of Georgia, Hiley, Ray, Carman, 
Sodium Fluorid for Roaches : a ‘ etc.—are fully described in our New Planters’ Guide. 











“ s You can profit by our experience. 

HE cockroach probably is one of — ye cunere areaizo chapters on Apples, Pear, Plums, 

> the most elusive insect pests which hye . ahs breaks and decorative planting. Write for your copy 

, annoy housewives. While there are a” gare a 29 nee, oe oe ae Beautifying Suggestions. 

fe several different varieties the most com- Harrisons’ Nurseries, | Dept. 44 Berlin, Md. 

> mon in this country is the American ‘Largest Qenennet Prat Trees in the World”’ 

. roach. This is especially common in the 

1 middle and western states. All roaches — ————~ 






have about the same repulsive habits 
t. and eradication treatment good for one PROFITABLE PASTIME 
° kind is equally effective for the others. 
- One of the most effective remedies The initial cost is small. Require no special 
according to the United States depart- eee Won de ten bane esta a py ms 
_ ag ogg ~ ’ ave to buy feed for them. 
ment of agriculture is sodium fluorid. RBxcellent returns. Let ts tell An eer tn aaah 


The best way of applying it is with a 
dust gun or blower which can be pur- WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLETS: wey 
chased at any seed store and at most “BEES FOR PLEASURE AND PROFIT,” for you who want to begin beekeeping. =i 
dros st : Snastel come oh l 1 | BETTER BEEKEEPING”™ for you who want to keep your bees better. Our Big 

ig stores. Sepecial care 5 10UIC ye Catalog for you who are experienced beekeepers. Tell us your occupation. 
taken to force the powder into cracks THE A. I. ROOT CO., Box 335 West Side Sta., Medina, Ohio 
and crevices around baseboards or in AL EL 





Bee Superies 








walls. aaah a te ie a el ee ieee a. 


Soon after applying it in this way one gs 
will notice the pests coming out from PLANTS 


their hiding places in a dazed condition The wonderful Cooper strawberry, largest, sweetest and most productive 





















< and they may wander around blindly berry known. One berry makes a big mouthful, 9 berries make a layer in a 

. for a few hours until thev die from its ee. Sane poe. Sells for $1.00 per crate more than other varieties. A fancy berry for 
fiects. As they retzent | ae 1 id fancy trade. ull assortment of other kinds of small fruit plants, just the most profitable 

y effec iS. s they retreat it is a good idea varieties for you to plant. Retail prices greatly reduced. Wholesale prices on large amounts. 
to kill as many as- possible witl Our free catalogue shows the Cooper and ten other kinds in their natural colors. Write for it today. 

.) any as-p e with an A. R. WES y 

1 ordinary fly swatter. e e TON & co., R. D. No. ii, BRIDGMAN, MICHIGAN 

r Another repellent. sometimes recom- a aaa — — 

7 mer i ink £ i E FROM THE 

i Fe _ borax ae soe their CHAMPION EVERBEARING STRAWBERRY STRAM RRY PLANTS $3.50 & Up 

; f fie “niggers. or mixe with three parts The ens ed ef this Bi everbearing ¢ J yim yy — 

$ of finely pulverized chocolate to one Scope cen ta egg Sees epee wf cee Dewberry Plants. Large stock Grape 

Vines and Fruit trees. At lowest 





VE 3 i « 4 i yie 
part of borax and used as a poison. rops than Progresives. Somereporta yield prices. Plants are la 


ree, heavily 
rooted and thrive readily. Produce 





twice as large. Our stock came direct from 





































Pyrethr y i i trod C4 

Rang ig wder is a fair repellent sentite Ckargiod penta init of 66S Ste Mbit ah 00M) big yield of chalcet fru You can 

if the stuff is fresh and is used freely. Fiace your order now.” 25 plants $1 00: 6061.76; Fin (1) Cole) make up to $1000.an acre from these 

So is sul h b t f th edi from this Sanstinemael Our REE Berry Book ¢ any plants. Write for free catalog and 
Suiphur, Dut none o ese remedies, tells more about our Fruit Piants. ' of Cf prices. aye Soteys vame today 





¥ 22 8 












is so effective as sodium fluorid.—L. J. H. | st. sosepu wurstry, 1204 Main St., St. Joseph, Mich. 











urpees 
‘Seeds 





Burpee’s Annual is the 
catalog that tells the plain 
truth about The Best Seeds 
That Grow. It describes the 


Saazdune 


2 Burpee Quality Seeds. 

Fy Burpee’s Annual is 
P| complete guide to the —_- 
a table and flower garden. _ 
= If you are interestea in 
i gardening Burpee’s Annual 
ih will be mailed to you free. 


Write for your “Annual” 
today. 
—-—— TEAR HERE=———— 
W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 
Seed Growers Philadelphia 
Gentlemen: Please send me a free copy of 
Burpee’s Annual. 87—3 


ll 








Name 





R. D. or St 





State 


G &R Hardy Roses 


On their own roots. Sure to bloom. True toname. 


Rainbow Collection 
5 Hardy Roses, Different Colors 
Pilgrim— Best Rose—Pink. 
ye ch Crimson. 
'—Pink and Cream 
Mad. Butterfly—Coppery Pink. 











Florence Porrester—Snow White, 
tinted Lemon. 
Mailed postpaid $ 


to any address. Guaran- 
teed to reach you in good 
qoutes condition. 
G & R roses are wn in | 
aes. which er enables '¢ us to sell 
ern at moderate ate prices. Over four 
million roses sold by us last year. 


: SPECIAL OFFERS 
6 Hardy Chry th 





all colors. ..... $1.00 

6 Gladioli —O1 team of newer sorts, selected colors. .$1.00 

H Liberty Iris—Choice colors—assorted. 1.00 
3 Decorative Ferns—New sorts, Roosevelt, Teddy Junior 

and Ostrich Plume... . -$1.00 


A very select list which includes the most de- 
sirable colors: Jno. WaNNAMAKER—Gorgeous Pink, 
Decorative. Sprincrrsetp>—Salmon Pink, Cactus. 
Rene Cayeaux—Scarlet, Cactus. AraBELLa—Yel- 
low, tipped Pink, Show... .. 
Special Offer—The 6 collections mailed ‘postpaid ‘for $s. rs 

Complete catalog mailed on application. 

The Good & Reese Co. 
Largest Rose Growers in the World 

Dept 610 


LORIS Ohio 
ALL WILLE BLOOM’ THs. SUMMER 


95" 
Sent to any address postpaid; 


guaranteed to reach you in good growing condition. 
GEM ROSE COLLECTION 
Madame Butterfly—apricot and gold. 
Legion—cerise—re 
Frank W. Dunlop—fine—pink. 
SPECIAL BARGAINS 
3 Carnations, the ‘Divine 
Flower,” all colors, 25c @¥ 
3 Choice Ferns - - 25¢ 
3 Chrysanthemums, 25¢ 
4 Beautiful Coleus - 25¢ 
3 Flowering Cannas, 25c 
2 Choice Dahlias - - - 
2 Choice Hardy Iris- - 
5 Lovely Gladioli- - « 
5 Superb Pansy Plants- - - = 25¢ 
8 Pkts.FlowerSeeds, alldifferent, 250 
Any 5 Collections for $1. The En- 
tire 11 —— for $2. Postpaid. 
e a customer, always one. Catalog 


MISS ELLA ‘V. BAINES, Dept. 233 SPRINGFIELD, 0. 


Hardy | Roses 


















A Wealth of Bloom This Year. 
This collection includes the wonder- 
ful Climbing American Beauty, 
fragrant, continuous bloomer; Golden 
Ophelia, golden yellow; Etoile de 
oe large, crimson-velvet; Colum- 
ink; Mme. Butterfly, blended 
ne and gold; Peace, continuous 
The six lants, all 

blooming 


OHIO ROSE GARDENS, Dept. 106 Springfield, Ohic 
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Favorite Flower Contest 
First Prize 

My favorite flower is the violet. First, 
I love it for its personality. After all, 
that is why we love any friend. Because 
you are you, we say, we love you. Sweet- 
ness, quiet loveliness, modesty ; that’s the 
violet, with color of Heaven’s blue, and 
odor of the good Earth. 

I love the violet because it brings the 
woods into the garden. With every 
spring we are carried back to childhood 
days when first violets meant that again 
we could roam woods and fields, at last 
released from winter’s snow and ice. 

I love the violet because it has a mes- 
sage for every heart. For flowers, ‘like 
people, are natural aristocrats or demo- 
crats. Violets speak a common language. 
None so poor who cannot have a bunch 
of violets, and none so rich who do not 
crave them. 

And so now I plant violets in my gar- 
den, and watch them spread by root- 
stock and seed; their dark green heart- 
shaped leaves, not the least part of their 
wholesome expression. They need little 
care themselves, but give out great com- 
fort. Their influence impresses itself 
upon me in a gentle way, so much so, that 
when I write of fields and flowers and 
gardens, I call myself for them.—Viola 
Woodville, Pasadena, Calif. 


Second Prize 
The Flower I Like Best 


I like best the hardy chrysanthemums. 

In the spring, the summer and the 
early fall there are so many flower dar- 
lings that I cannot help but divide my 
love. But in the gray November month 
the chrysanthemums bloom and so be- 
come my flower best beloved. I love 
them all; the cluster of buttons, the 
dainty pompoms, the classic anemones, 
the smiling singles and the tousled- 
headed doubles. 

When other plants are ablaze with color 
the chrysanthemums are growing sturdi- 
ly, resisting all insect attacks. A fairy 
whisper has promised them beauty when 
the rest of the garden is a graveys ard. And 
what beauty! Armfuls of color for indoor 
vases and rows of color to brighten the 
brown garden. The flowers last long. 
Often when the first snow flies, a hardy 
flower ragamuffin still remains to nod 
a greeting to the Storm King as he 
blusters down the garden path. 

So of all flowers I love best the chrys- 
anthemums. I love them for their 
hardiness, for their color and form; but 
most of all, for their fearlessness in be- 
coming the brides of Jack Frost.—James 
J. Deehan, Bryn Mawr, Penn. 


Third Prize 
The Pansy—The Human Flower 


I never thought of weighing the pros 
and cons in favor of one flower or another 
until I saw the question raised in Fruit, 
Garden and Home. 

I love all flowers, even the spring beauty 
which forms a glorious carpet for the 
woods early in the year. In fact, every 
growing, green thing has a deep appeal to 
me. 

But from the myriad of lovely flowers, 
I have always chosen the pansy as my 
favorite. Not for its hardiness, con- 
venience in raising, color, beauty or cost, 
but for the very human quality which it 
possesses. 

Pansy faces! How often I’ve turned 
their flower faces toward me. There is 
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Don't You Want 
to Know and Love 















Wouldn’t you like them in your gar- 
den? Wouldn’t you take delight in 
showing them to your friends? 

Water Lilies are easily grown—sun- 
shine, soil, water, are all they need. 
You can learn all about them from 


Tricker’s 1923 Booklet 
which tells about Hardy and Tender 
Water Lilies, Lotus, Victorias, how to 
make a pool and care for the plants. 
I shall be pleased to send a copy on 

request. 


William Tricker 


666 Forest St. 





Arlington, New Jersey 








Pudor’s Puget Sound Iris Excel! 


Plan to Plant an 
IRIS GARDEN THIS SPRING! 
I grow ACRES of Iris—Thousands of stock plants, 
which enables me to supply my customersin all 
parts of thecountrywithdig, sturdy, healthy 
Our climatic and soil con- 


rhizomes that satisfy. 
ditions are perfect. 

I grow all of the best old, and nearly all the new and 
rare varieties. 

A descriptive list free forthe asking. It also con- 
tains alist ofmany other choice GARDEN 
TREAS URES,GLADIOLUS BULBS,ETC. 


PUDOR’SGLORY OF PUGET-SOUNDSTRAIN 
of 
DOUBLE FLOWERING DELPHINIUMS 


Wonderful new Hybrids; individual flowers larger 
than asilver dollar; stalk 6to8 ft. tall. My new 
illustrated, very comprehensive 6 0 page Iris 
Catalog now ready. It contains several valuable 
articles by such Iris breeders as Bliss, Dykes and 
Miss Sturtevant. It has acomplete color classifi- 
cation, description and rating of nearly 250 of the 
world’s best old and newest varieties. It is free 
with every $2.50 order otherwise 25 cts. (worth 
much more.) 


0. M. PUDOR, IRIS & DELPHINIUM BREEDER 
Puyallup, Wash., U.S. A. 
Please, mention this magazine in writing. 











Everyone loves Pansies. They coquive little 


care and bloom for many weeks r Giant 
(Trimardeau) Pansies are a distinct race, 
bearing bloom of immense size and perfect form. 
Mixed so as to give an enchanting variety of lovely 
shades. A lic packet will provide an abundance 
of blooms for cutting. Send l5c (stamps) today. 
1923 Catalog FREE. A postal request will brin, 

‘ou our bi A new Catalog y of “‘Gregory’s Hones’ 
Reeds. gi nd it now. 

J. 4. , 8. GREGORY & SON 
84 ELM S RBLEHEAD, MASS. 


Pot-grown rose bushes, on own roots, for every 
one anywhere. Plant anytime, Old favor- 


ites and new and rare sorts, the cream 
ap, of the world’s productions. 


gelvery anteed anywhere 
in U. Write for copy of ae 
Oar‘ ‘How Guide to Rose Cultare 
for 1923. It’s FREE 
Illustrates wonderful ‘‘Dingee Roses’’ 
natural colors. It's more than a catalog 
—it’s the lifetime experience of the OLDEST AND 
Leaping. Rose WERS IN AMERICA. A practical work on 
rose and flower omen for the amateur. Offers 500 varieties 
s and other plants. bulbs and seeds, and tells how to grow 
them. Edition iimited. ESTABLISHED 1850. 70 GREENHOUSES. 
THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., Box 390, WEST GROVE, PA. 



























Wondertully Beautituu FLOWERS 
varieties, Big m them for mar- 
ket. One manmade 





LIFORNIA EVERLASTING 
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no flower that has as velvety a surface as 
the pansy petals. When I press them to 
my face it feels like the soft skin of a baby. 

The pansy even smells and looks like 
velvet, a quality that I have not noticed 
in any other flower. It blossoms pro- 
fusely and the shortness of the stems is 
no disadvantage to making them a beau- 
tiful table decoration. They can be made 
to form a velvet-covered pond in a bowl 
set upon your dining-room table. 

The coming of spring has few greater 
charms in store for me than the thoughts 
of my pansy bed. They drive away any 
gloomy thoughts one might have with 
their smiling faces. 

When I stoop beside my pansy bed 
and turn the baby faces up to mine, I feel 
a soothing sense of comfort steal over 
me, a feeling which truly carries out the 
meaning of the flower—heartsease.— 
Mrs. Elizabeth Schatz, East St. Louis, Ill. 


The Rose 


My love for the Rose dates back to 
early childhood when it was a cherished 
privilege to gather roses in Grand- 
mother’s garden, and there are still 
growing here at the Homestead several 
rose bushes that were lovingly cared for 
more than a century ago. 

And now in these later years, altho 
many lovely varieties of flowers are 
cultivated in my garden, it is the Rose 
in which I have the deepest interest and 
love above all other Success in the 
growing of roses means painstaking work 
and earnest study, but regardless of many 
obstacles to be overcome nothing gives 
keener enjoyment than cultivating a few 
roses. It is like bringing up a family of 
interesting children whose individualities 
make exacting demands upon our best 
resources, for roses have distinct per- 


sonalities and will quickly respond to |, 


vigilant and intelligent care. 

No other flower can give such a wealth 
of beauty and loveliness from May until 
heavy frosts. One choice bloom can 
illumine and transform an otherwise 
common place and unattractive room—a 
most gratifying reward for hours of toil. 

“A beautiful garden of roses, 
Kissed by the morning dew” 
is a rare and inspiring vision long to be 
remembered. 

Let us enthusiastically and untiringly 
cultivate roses and generously share with 
others “one of God’s loveliest gifts.”— 
— Northey Murray, Greenbush, 
Mass, 


Nasturtium 


Among all the flowers that grow in my 
garden I can candidly say that the 
Nasturtium is my favorite and for this 
I have several redsons. It will grow any- 
where and under any conditions and give 
you more for the labor you put on it than 
any other flower I know of, and whether 
dwarf or climber, it is a thing of beauty, 
glow of color and sweet elusive fragrance 
that is satisfying mentally and physi- 
cally. It can even be eaten, tho I would 
as soon think of eating a friend. 

_ It can be apparently thoroly frosted 
in the fall and appear dead, but let the 
sun come out for a few days and lo! my 
dear friend blossoms for me again and 
gives me pleasure and a promise of resur- 
rection. What more can I wish for in a 
plant than speech and love, for it surely 
speaks to me in this manner.—I. G. B., 
Albert Lea, Minn. 
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Try This Convenient 
FERTILIZER FREE! 


A real result producer. Acts quickly. Odorless and stainless. Just what every 
gardener wants. 

Try it at our expense: We make this offer because after a trial you will 
always use it. 

Read what the Editor of Fruit, Garden and Home says. 

“Last spring I had three Baby Rambler Roses which were practically gone. One 
was dead with the exception of a single spray. This Rose was given regular treat- 
ment with Stim-U-planT and within five weeks it had taken on more vigorous growth 
than it has had in three years. It continued to bloom until nipped by frost. 

“T had a Climbing American Beauty Rose, where I had lost one Climber and the 
American Beauty began to go the same way when I applied Stim-U-planT. The 
effect was almost instantaneous and it now has two strong canes twelve feet high. 

“The thing I liked about Stim-U-planT is thatit starts plants ‘humping’ rightaway.”’ 


Stim-U-PlanT—Just What Plants Require 


is applied in convenient tablets, which prevents waste and insures economy. Keep 
indefinitely; ready to use as wanted. 

Pot Plants thrive wonderfully, when a tablet is inserted in the soil, every 
month or so. 

In the Garden, insert the tablets in the soil near the plants, along the rows or 
in the beds, according to directions. The production of Flowers and their size 
will be greatly increased, the color will be intensified and the fragrance increased. 
Vegetables and Fruit yields will be greatly increased, also the size of individual 
specimens, the color will be better and the flavor richer, while maturity will be has- 
tened. Beat your neighbors with early vegetables. Makes excellent liquid fertili- 
zer for all plants, trees, hedges, shrubs, lawns, etc. 

Get this rich, concentrated fertilizer containing double to treble the percentage 
of plant food, Nitrogen, Phosphoric Acid and Potash as in the better grades of 
commercial fertilizer. It will make your garden a pleasure and a joy. 

Send seventy-five cents for one hundred Stim-U-planT tablets, or three-dollars- 
and-a-half for one thousand tablets, which is the cheapest way to purchase, and we 
will send them prepaid anywhere in the U. 8. With them we will send a trial pack- 
age for testing, all exactly the same. Use the test tablets on houseplants or else- 
where and if the results are not perfectly satisfactory, return the package purchased 
and we will immediately return all your money. 

We assume all risk, to show the readers of Fruit, Garden and Home, just how 
valuable Stim-U-planT is to them and how the heretofore disagreeable task of 
fertilizing is now a fascinating pleasure. 

No other fertilizer manufacturer makes such a satisfactory offer! 


Make your plants, trees, lawns and gardens thrive in this easy way. 

Florists, Market Gardeners and Nurserymen use Stim-U-planT in large quanti- 
ties and the sale all over the country is steadily and rapidly increasing on account 
of its merit and convenience. 

Accept our Free Trial Offer and make the valuable acquaintance of this real 

n friend and comfort at our expense! Order now and have the fertilizer on 
and when wanted. 


Earp-Thomas Cultures Corporation 
Nelson Ave. and Hill St., 23 Long Island City, New York 



















GOOD 
FENCES 


For Home, 
Farm and 
Play 
Ground 
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ANCHOR POST FENCES jie rie Cita eae ree en eet at of 
some, very strong, and is inexpensive. Fabric and al] parts heavily galvanized to 


prevent rust. Furnished with Iron or Wire filled gates. Easily erected. Write 
nearest offies for prices and Free photograph book *‘ Good Fences.”’ 


ANCHOR POST IRON WORKS, 48 Church St., New York, N. Y. 


Branch Offices: BOSTON, MASS. CHICAGO, ILL. CINCINNATI, OHIO 
79 Milk Street 8 So. born St. 141 East Fourth Street 
ELAND, OHIO DETROIT,MICH. HARTFORD,CONN. MINEOLA, L. I.,N.Y. 
Guardian Bldg. Penobscot Bidg. 902 Main Street 167 Jericho Turnpike 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. PITTSBURGH, PA. ROCHESTER, N. Y. AGENTS IN OTHER CITIES 
Real Estate Trust Bidg. 541 Wood Street 1604 Main Street, East 














GLORIOUS GLADIOLI Free. A Sec | Gladioli, Irises, Peonies. 


**Beaconfiame”’ Free with each $1 of order. Finest Mix: Send for 
tures, Novelties. J, A, Vendel, Gladiacre Gardens, Sharon, Mass, | rot ye by GARDENS, T. A. KENNING, Propetser 


15 26th Ave. No. MINNEAPOLIS, N 




















free catalogue of fine varieties. FOREST 
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i & PTD : 
CE ade Pyiteg® Are adding beauty to 
por thousands of American 
% homes, Try these: 

YW 4 Unique Seed Novelties 


ons Woolfiower. 1 radiant crimson . . . 20c. 





















ochia, —_ A ee plant: « oe Sec. 
or ne ©. lic. 
pies Lace Newer. ee eect en bectine «is. 
One packet each 
(70c value) for . 25c 
12 Superb Gladioli Bulbs 


lendid mixture of Princiiogs myteide, a harmony 
of color, 12 sure-to-bloom 


Special Offer—sena see for both offers in wo 
will add superb named Dahlia root . FREE 
Big Premium Offer in our Free Catalog 
Many Color Plates and special advice valuable for 


every kind of garden. Mention this paper. 
it ; JOHNLEWIS CHILDS, Inc.,FloralPark,N.Y. 
Dont Forget Your Garden 


FLOWERS THAT 
NEV ER DIE 


The Japanese (everlasting) 
Straw Flower NEVER 
FADES. Will keepin- 
definitely after being 
oe Itisan — 
when wing and es- 
i ify "inky for all 
indsof decoration, For 
vases in winter it can- 
notbebeat. Tointro- 
duce our catalogue of 
rare plants and seeds, 
we willsend a package 
of the above seeds, 10 
mixed colors, for Z 
Will Grew Anywhere. 
Japan Seed Neuse, Dept.445 Se. Norwalk, Conn. 











CATALOG 


FRE to Garden Lovers 


guile you how to make your 

home surroundings beautiful. 
Explains the mail service 
Landscape Depart ment. Gives 
completelist of Wagner Roses, 
Hardy Flowers, Bulbs, Shrubs, 
Trees and Evergreens. 
Whether yours is a small garden 
oralarge estate, you will profit 
by the Wagner Catalog No. 27. 
Write today. 

Wagner Park Nurseries 
Box 337 Sidney, Ohio 

Gardners 

Florists 


3 Glorious ROSES 
Everblooming uarant e to “25c 


Name. All bloom this summer. Mailed 
postpaid for........ 
Radiance—clear, bright red 
5 Pkts. Flower Seeds 
The following collection blooms from early 


ite fall: Aster, Petunia, Pansy, 
yh} i ef 3s pit. Extra 
value 


LE gt pkt. Giant Flowered 
season, makes 











MISS JESSIE M.GOOD, Dept.236SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 








:-A Flower Garden 
for 10 Cents 


Achoice selection of FIVE 
Packets of Jim Young's Full-0-Pep 
Flower Seeds. Mignonette, sanee 

Alyssum, Phiox anetvens. & 

j copy of Jim Young’s new Flow- 
er and ee Book free 
with each order,stamps or coin. 


Jim Young’s pi<°.74.. 
66 La Salle St., Aurera, Illinois - 

















SPECIAL GET ACQUAINTED OFFER 
dium sized t bulbs, thats vpae 


Shap 


tof 
that should most- 








ly give Coes A 4 - the first year, but willbe alittle 
later than the | bulbs. It is made u of Standard, 
~-X~ th, oa = $2.25 ~ Gataionye. describing 
4 7 variation with ful} cututal directions an4 prices, free. 
PALMITER .& SON, JANESVILLE, wIs. 
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Snapdragons 


After fifteen years of successful ama- 
teur flower-growing, I unhesitatingly 
designate the snapdragon as my favorite 
flower. 

Fortunately it lacks “temperament.” 
It is not fastidious about its food, thriving 
on any fertilizer, taking all the sun, air 
and soil it needs and blooming without 
reserve. It has no distinctive pest or dis- 
ease (like the chrysanthemum aphis, 
aster wilt or rose mildew), neither is it 
particular about its neighbors and has not 
even a season during which it monopolizes 
attention by its extravagant glory. It 
seems to think that a flower’s business is 
to bloom from early spring till heavy frost 
and to this duty it applies itself serenely 
and soberly. Given any chance at all, it 
makes itself cheerfully at home. When 
I am discouraged and the midsummer’s 
heat has parched most things, and when 
the passing wayfarers pause to look in 
my garden for cheer, the snapdragons 
seem to say, “‘See, we are just as full of 
buds as ever, our leaves are just as green. 
Trust us to save the day!” 

Commercially, I find snapdragons more 
remunerative than any other flower I 
grow, both in sales to florists and to 
individuals, because, perhaps, of their 
wonderful lasting qualities (they stand 
for ten days when cut, continuing to 
bloom up the stalk) and for their adapta- 
bility and beauty, as they are now widely 
used in the most fashionable weddings, for 
funeral work, for the sick room and for 
house decorations. A ten-cent packet of 
snapdragon seed in the light shades 
(giant varieties preferred since theirstems 
grow 18 to 27 inches long), usually net 
me sufficient funds to pay for the upkeep 
of a large lot mainly devoted to flowers. 

Am I not justified in giving snap- 
dragons first place in my flower world?— 
Mary C. Palmour, College Park, Ga. 


The Columbine 


My preference for the columbine is 
both practicable and sentimental. They 
thrive in most any soil, no matter how 
poor. Year after year they spring from 
the ground without replanting. Few 
hardy perennials give such unalloyed 
satisfaction, or repay us so largely for a 
little extra nursing. What is more thrill- 
ing then when walking in the woods to 
accidentally stumble upon a field or hill- 
side of columbines? What could be more 
in spring? 

The saucy little bells were first endeared 
to me when a child by a poem in one of my 
readers. I have long forgotten all but 
the essence of that poem, but it told of a 
velvet bumble bee, legs dusted with pow- 
dered gold droning among the colum- 
bines. I have them growing along the 
boxwood hedge which surrounds my 
yard. In May when all nature is awake, 
fresh and clean they bloom in a profusion 
of shades and tints. Each day I watch 
for new ones; pert yellow, blue and 
purple. Big jolly red ones, and pure 
spotless white ones recalling the Christ- 
mas bells across the snow. 

When the moon’s silvery light has 
chased away the twilight shadows, then 
methinks I see the fairies, elves and 
gnomes gathering for their night’s frolic 
and dancing upon the lawn. Swaying in 
the gentle evening breezes these lovely 
flowers seem the fairies’ chimes playing 
lively little tunes for the sprite festival. 

Then in the subdued morning sunlight, 
hark, they softly re-echo the music from 
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Olds Bulb Garden 


25 Splendid Flowering Bulbs 
The Glory of the Summer Garden 


For $1.00 Postpaid 
We will send 12 new Hybrid Gladioli, 
2 fine Dahlias, 3 Cinnamon Vines, and 
Tuberoses (waxy white with 
orange blossom fragrance) 
for only $1.00 delivered. 


Catalog of Garden Seeds, 
Field Seeds, Bulbs, and Nurs- 
ery Stock sent free on request. 


L.L. Olds Seed Company 
Drawer 928 Madison, Wis. 
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THE COMPLETE 
GARDEN GUIDE 


Fourth Edition 
Over 35,000 Copies Sold 
Just crammed fullof vital- 
ly helpful hints oa the most 
effective handling of every 
growing thing from vege- 
tables. fruits and flowers 
to shade trees, as well as 
every other factor that en- 
ters into the maintenance 
of a homein the country. 
884 pages — oy ustrations 
Paper ce cover, 
$1.65 postpaid 


A. T. “pala MARE CO. Ine, 
448-H W.. 37th St. , New York 

















, Anyone can succeed with Conard 

») Star Roses—guaranteed to bloom 

= or your money back. Varieties = 
>” every climate, every ny parpene 

with the durable Star Tag to tated 

each rose in your garden. ny ey eared poten 

rose. Send now for complete, free illustrated catalog. 


CONARD ¢ £) tre. Prew ey aa Pa 















**Heart of France’’ 

Ail et 3 
Beautify illustrated 1923 aot 

. bulbsand plants. Wonderful values. 


“Emma Ve White Co. 


638 Second Ave., Minneapolis, Minnesota 


GLA DIO LI AT CALIFORNIA PRICES 
The Gladiolus is fast becoming the popular garden- 
flower. The newer gladioli make wonderful cut 
flowers keeping fresh 10 days. I grow most of the 
newer and finer sorts also the standard varieties. 
Alllong season bulbs—long season bulbs make large 
blooms andlongstems. Ask for my descriptive list. 
Roger Reynolds Nurseries 
Menlo Park, California 


The Beautiful Gladiolus 


Send a dollar for 30 bulbs (will bloom this 
f summer), including pink, white, scarlet, 
yellow, crimson, rare purple, orange, etc., 
with easy planting directions, postpaid 


Send for free 20-page illustrated catalog of 
118 magnificent varieties. 


SOwAnD M. GILLET. . . Gladiolus Soetitiet 
ox B New Lebanon N. Y. 


Most Talked of Flower Book, 
published in last 4 yrs—“‘Unvarnished Facts” 
Edition of Tips and Pointers for Beginners with 


PEONIES 


HENRY S. COOPER, KENOSHA, WIS. 


VICK’S wars GUIDE 


ate ian ay 
Now onv < ‘er arm ° Bes | 
Ready ‘Send? aL pA Ta . 23 
JAMES VICK’S SONS Rochester, N. Y. 
90 Stone Street The Flewer City 









































LADIES—The Best Yet aluminum combination funnel 
the handiest utensil you ever used 65 cents postpaid. 





Satisfaction, or mone refunded. Agents wanted. 
Hel y Hob N. J. = 
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YARD LONG BEANS 


This is an excellent variety, as well 
as being an interesting curiosity. The 
~~ are rampant growers and produce 

an enormous crop of long, slender 
— ny of am grow the thickness FE 
en: aving the thickness o 
a = bead pencil. Produce late in the 
mer, very productive, excellent 


exltpanese Giant Radish, 10 to 30 Ibs. 
Mammoth Prize Watermelon, 60 

fo 160 Ibe. each; Jumbo Pumpkin, 100 to 
300 Ibs.; Vine Peach, fine i canning, 
ri Eruit i = ee 3 after seed is 7 
e , abig crop o' 

fruit thes come ep is’ planted; 
roun dAlmonds, delicious cocoanut 
ape grow anywhere, plant in spring 
ly summer — parvest o bi crop 


oiabie sie she etal next pear a Se —- 
Japanese Climbing Cucumber, fine 
that can be trained to fence, 

trellis or poles and save 


garden space; 
Chinese Celery 4 celery flavored, 
fine for salads; Strin, Peas, cook like 
7 snap beans; Burgess’ Earliest 
t Tomato, earliest and best to- 
mete on earth, large, sm smooth, from 
blight and the equal of any late variety; 
Giant Ostrich Feather Aster, handsome 
large, fluffy flowers; Giant Ruffled 
Spencer Sweet Peas, finest sweet 
grown: Red Sunflower, very attentive. 
Take your eheies @ of these varicties at’ a ber packet; 
8 for 25c; 7 for 50c; or 15 for $1.00, 
FREE With each order we will give a a trial 
package of our iy - race Peas (sim- 
ilar in shape and as large as Lim ns) and a copy 
of our new book, which tells all about other 
scarce, curious and valuable fruits, vegetables “end 
flowers and Torr plant crops ‘that yield from 
$8,000.00 to $20,000 of 
GRAPE VINE or DSOME yr - 
HARDY ROSE BUSH 


FREE with dollar 
choice. Order tollny, BURGESS 
CO., 221 wueses St., Galesburg, Mich. 























Has Full Life In it When Delivered 
1 PAY THE FREIGHT 


You will be greatly pleased after you use 
it. INSTRUCTIONS for painting with each 
order. Write today for my FREE PAINT 
BOOK and Color Cards. Tells why paint 
should be FRESH. ESTABLISHED IN 1903. 





















0. Le GHASE, The Paint Man 
FROST ee 
Made from a black, 
ing 
indefinitely. They 
come flat, packed in “* _ 
=z cans! 
the edges and an- = - ae 
choring the cone to 
be nested for storage, 
and used from year 
across base. 
If you cann_ t get them from your seedsman, a pack- 
THE A. W. HARRIS MFG. CO. 
109 E. Pine St. Sleepy Eye, Minn. 
ona SEEDS, from the heart of the Ozarks. Ideal for re- 
Lists hundreds of varieties at low prices; direc- 


Department 80 8ST. LOUIS, MO. 
6 
THE HARRIS EVER-READY 
shiny, weather - proof 
paper which will last 
packages of 50 with 
stakes for locking 
the ground. Once 
assembled, they can 
to year. 
Size 12 in. high, 10 in. 
age of 50 will be sent postpaid in the U.S. A.for$2.75. 
Send 10c in stamps for sample. 
FREE---SEND FOR FREE BOOK 
onhardytrees,plants,shru 
ones for planting; special offers etc., Book free; write today. 
SEED & NURSERY CO., Dept. 12, Fayetteville, Arkansas 
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the chimes from Old Trinity calling us 
to worship and adore the Creator of all 
that is beautiful and good.—Mrs. F. A. 
Werther, Swissvale, Pa. 


A Floral Friendship 


I have attempted to cultivate the 
acquaintance of most seeds, plants and 
bulbs which flower so luxuriantly in the 
floral catalogs. Sad to relate, many of 
these acquaintances have proven disap- 
pointments and disillusionments, while 
very few have blossomed into friendships. 

Among these few flower friends, which 
have never betrayed my confidence, and 
have always more than repaid the time 
and attention bestowed upon them, there 
is one that stands foremost in my affec- 
tionate regard. So great has become my 
liking for this paragon of posies, that I 
now give over my entire garden to the 
exclusive cultivation of—Zinnias. I grow 
them in chromatic “blocs” four feet 
square, and the result is a great expanse 
of brilliant color that gladdens the eye 
from early summer until sharp frost. 

These Zinnias stand shoulder high in 
August, each plant covered with blossoms 
that are four, five and even six inches 
across. They are single, double and 
dahlia-flowered, curled and crested, cone 
and tulip-shaped. The colors range from 
white to dark velvety red, with wonder- 
ful gradations of scarlet, orange, flesh- 
pink, salmon-rose, canary, golden yellow 
and magenta. 

The Zinnia is a good, honest, old-fash- 
ioned flower that is catalogued without a 
pretentious Latin appellation. The seed 
may be planted in the open ground each 
spring, transplanted as desired and, bar- 
ring cutworms, is sure to produce a 
bountiful supply of blooms all summer, if 
given elbow room and sunshine. It is not 
particular as to soil, and requires little 
fertilizing or cultivating. The cut flowers 
remain in good condition for weeks. The 
seeds from choice blossoms are easily 
picked and saved for next year’s planting. 





| I “grade up” these seeds as a farmer does 


his seedcorn, with the result that each 
year my Zinnias improve in size and color. 
—H. M. Strong, Longmeadow, Mass. 


Blue Flowers for the Garden 
LOWERS of blue are perhaps more 


scarce than flowers of any other 

color. Yet blue, the reflection of the 
sky, is most charming in the garden. It 
is the one color that is often lacking for 
contrast—pale blue against delicate pink 
or purplish blue against bright yellow. 

A most wonderful garden can be planted 
choosing flowers of blue only, shading 
from the most delicate hues to the deep 
tones that suggest sapphires and oceans 
of unfathomable depth. 

For vines to cover the walls of the 
garden, the trellises and pergolas, for 
early spring, there is the lovely blue 
wisteria and as summer comes, other 
vines that will furnish blue are the moon- 
vine, the purple clematis, the blue 
shaded Passion flower, the hardy morn- 
ing glories in many shades of blue, and 
plumbago, which grows as shrub or vine 
in any sunny location, with very little 
care and very little moisture; a plant 
that will blossom profusely, furnishing 
a mass of palest blue flowers. 

To fill in the shady nooks and corners, 
one can set out heliotrope which comes 
in shades from bluish lavender to deep 
purple and its delightful fragrance will 
fill the whole garden. Other shrubs that 


> 
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Get Acquainted With 


GILSON Garden Tools 


Keep your garden at the highest 
state of cultivation with the help of 


The Gilson Dubl-Duti (Cultivator-Weeder). 
Greatest of all scuffle hoes in that it makes every 
stroke count. Absolutely safe in the hands of 
even the smallest gardeners. Comes in three 
sizes, in both hand and wheel style. 


The Kill - Weed 
Kultivator. Has 
scientifically 
MTD shapedteeth, 
adjustable to 
width of rows. 
Comes in three 
sizes, in both 
hand and wheel 
hoe. If your seed 
or hardwarestore 
does not handle 
the Gilson Line, 
write us; also 
write to-day for 


“Better Crops 
Through 


Cultivation” 


Besides describ- 
ing the entireline of 
Gilson Garden Tools 
in detail, it gives 
many useful hints 
on soil cultivation. 

Mailed free on 
request. 


J. E. GILSON CO. 
450 Valley Street, Port Washington, Wis. 














Japanese Rose Bushes 
§ > Five for {Octs. 






The Wonder of the World 
na? Rose Bushes with roses on them in 3 
fy weeks from the time the seed wag 
' Planted, It may not seem possi 

we Guarantee it to be so. Ther wilh 
BLOOM EVERY TEX WEEKS 
Winter or Summer and when 8 years 
old will have 5 or6 hundred roses om 
each bush. Will grow in the house 
in the wimter as well as in the ground in summer, 
Reses All The Year Around. Package of seed 
with our guarantee, 4 mail, Only Ten Cents, 
Japan Seed Co,, Desk 261 South "Norwalk. Cona.. 


WITTE 


Throttling Governor 


ENGINES 


Ran ‘erosene or Distillate. Less Parts. Less W 

Ese 2to 2% H-P. a 
ars ENGINE 

1732 @ukiand Avenue, Kansas City, Missour! 


Build vaniea 
‘131 Premont Street, San Francisco, California 
















10 cents. S865. 
Francis Bannerman Estsbusned fge5. 7 A 






















ie t h Fi _— wen ge eg 
“bearing anim: iD 

atc 1S 9 A with our New, F 
ing, Galvanized Wire Mesh Traps. They catch them 
like a fly-trap catches flies. Made y all elses. Str and 
durable. Write for Descriptive Price List, wy Free 

Offer, and Booklet on best bait ever known. gis, Wed. 
WALTON SUPPLY CO., H-53, St. Lous, Mo. 





Rei epy LOW PRICES 
TREES FLOWERS 


ORNAMENTALS 











BEE KEEPER SUPPLIES 
Write for price list or catalogue. 
DR. E. E. STERNER 
Manufacturer and dealer in Bee Keeper Supplies 
WRIGHTSVILLE, PA. 
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These lovely flowers will 
beautify your Bao addin 
association, contentment an 
happiness. There’s a pleasure in 
caring for arose garden or flower 
boxes of them. Vestal Roses have 
national reputatian for vitality 
and form. Plant now! 

Two Year Old Plants 60¢ Each; $6.00 Doz. 

Large two-year-old healthy plants; 
properly pruned. Safedelivery guar- 
anteed. You may leave selection to 
us, or order from Spring Guide. 

Send For Free Spring Guide. 

This lists hundreds of roses, plants; 
fruits and berries. Contains valu- 
able information. Send today — 
it’s free. Use coupon. 

JOS. W. VESTAL & SON 

Box 856, Little Rock, Ark. 


Vestal Dept. F, Little Rock, Ark. 
Send free Spring Guide. 





Your choice of 4 packages of our flower 
seeds listed below or 8 Gladioli Bulbs— 
either offer selling regularly at double the 
price. 
Flower seed offer includes: 
Asters Carnations Poppies 
Cosmos Hollyhocks Morning Glories 
Nasturtiums Pansies 


Bend 20c in stamps or coin for the flower seeds 
or the bulbs or both offers for 40c. Catalog free 
on request. 














BIRDS PREFER RUSTIC HOUSES 


These three, for $5.00 and post charges, 
weight of 3,10lbs. Providingfor America’s 
three best birds, robin, wren and bluebird. 


Crescent Co., Toms River, N. J. 
IRI The Glen Road Gardens. 





A NEW List of New Varieties. 
Box 334, Wellesley Farms, Mass. 
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do well in shade are the purple toned 
fuchsia and the blue hydrangea. The 
hydrangea will bloom late in the season, 
lovely patches of pale blue in late 
September. 

There are several kinds of lilies that 
are a beautiful blue. In early spring 
one can have crocuses, scilla, hyacinths, 
and many varieties and shades of iris— 
blues shaded to deepest purple and for 
summer flowering bulbs, there are the 
showy agapanthus. 

In the flower garden itself, one can 
have larkspur w:th its bright blues and 
pale blues, cornflower or centaurea, 
eanterbury bells, blue-bells, forget-me- 
nots, sweet lavender, lupins, asters, and 
wee flowers like nemophila (baby blue 
eyes) and border plants of agathea, 
lobelia, and ageratum. For bedding 
plants, verbenas in many shades of blue 
and purple, pansies and violets are all 
attractive, and they can all be set so 
the garden will be a sea of shaded blues!— 
Dorothea D. Dunlea 


Verbenas 


We know a woman who specializes in 
verbenas, for her own satisfaction. She 
had a rock bed made, of goodly dimen- 
sions, with sort of terraces or dirt ledges 
perhaps eight or ten inches in width. 
The basis of the rock bed, was first a pile 
of rich dirt. From year to year she covers 
this bed with scarlet and white verbenas, 
and she has a blaze of color the whole 
summer thru. We had thought verbenas 
hard to start, but she disclosed her secret 
of quick germination, which we tried 
out last year with great satisfaction. 

Get good seeds and if you want the 
newer giant flowering, select that. The 
colors may be your own choosing, as 
the most brilliant reds, purples, the soft- 
est pinks and pure whites are among 
those available. We used mixed seeds. 
Soak these for several hours, or over 
night in rain water. Then if any seem 
stubborn, take a little file, even a nail 
file will do, and file carefully thru the 
outer hard shell. 

Sow the seeds in a cold frame, a hot 
bed, or even in an open, sunny situation. 
Plants spring up much sooner than they 
would if seeds were sown dry. The little 
plants are strong, and bear transplanting 
well. Individual plants should be set 
from six to twelve inches apart as they 
spread rapidly. Given a sunny situation 
bloom begins and increases until frost 
and even after. 

The flowers are borne in rich clusters, 
fragrant, and, of exquisite velvety tex- 
ture. They make fine borders and may 
be transplanted along the very edge of a 
vegetable garden if no other place offers 
and need very little care after once grow- 
ing thriftily—R. 8. Miller. 
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The most delightful flower 
garden you everplanted. giv- 
ing you continuous bloom 
every summer for 10 years 
without transplanting. 


$7 Value for 
Only $3.50 


Most gorgeous perenniels including 
3each of Larkspur (blue), Phlox 
(red, white, pink), Shasta Daisy 
(white) Coreopsis (yellow), Giant 
Daisy (white), Gaillardia (red, yel- 
low), Balloon Flower (blue), Sweet 
William (all colors). Twenty-four 
giant plants, extra hardy—wonder- | 
ful bargain. Order today. 


FREE—With every order our book- 
let on ‘‘How to Build Your Land- 
scape.”’ 

Bargain Folder—sent free on re- 


quest. Dozens of flower and shrub 
bargains. Write today. 


CAPITAL CITY 
NURSERIES, 


| 4611 S.W. NINTH ST. 
DES MOINES, /OWA 4 








oe a % 
3 

Planting Time is Almost Here!/~ 

My wonderful new ruffled, 

plain-petal and primulinus va- 

rieties fascinate garden lovers. 

Send for FREE catalog, list- 

ing my creations. It is @ 

gladiols handbook, with allur- 

ing Special Collections and 

personal cultural instructions. 

Ae kK werd. ‘Box 65, Goshen, Indiana, U. 8. A 
E. Kunderd, Box 65, nm, In . 8. A. 

> The Originator of The Rufied Glediolus 


1 











For 6 Hardy Perennials 
Six choice hardy perennials— 


1 Shasta Daisy, 1 Coreopsis, 1 Delphi- 
nium, 1 Canterbury Bell, 1 pink Iris 
and 1 purple Iris. Six nicehardy plants different 





for one Dollar. Postage within the state of lows 
25c extra. Shipments outside Iowa wili be made by 
express, purchaser paying express. 
with each order we will give 12 nice gladiolus 
FREE bulbs. If you send us a $2 order, we will 
ive you 2 each of the hardy perennials, 24 
gladiolus bulbs and a hardy phlox plant—our selec 
tion. All good plants and bulbs—a little flower 
garden for a few Dollars, 


BRAINARD’S NURSERY & 
GREENHOUSES 
1455 E. 14th St. DES MOINES, IOWA 


KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 
and Power Lawnmower 
A Practical, Proven Power Cultivator for 
Gardeners, Suburbanites, Truckers, 
Florists, Nurserymen, Fruit Growers. 
American Farm Machine Co. 
2535 Uni.Av.8.E.,Minneapolis,Minn. 


GI A DIOLUS Choice 35 mixed bulbs $1. First 

size guaranteed satisfactory. Pre- 
paid east of Rockies. Order from ad or send for list 
most popular named varieties—unusually low prices. 


Albert Lowenfels, **,i:7*' New Rochelle, N.Y. 
PEONIES 10 roots for $3.00. Write for 


NORTHERN NURSERY CO., WAUSAU, WIS. 





Catalog 
Free 
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in small, , monthly payments. A 2i-Jewel 
Gritchots sold to ee aoe 
that of Bes: you 
have the selection of the finest thin model 
and latest styles in watch cases. ip motel da 
our SPECIAL OFFER today. 


the atch Book—write Find 
out about this special gfe © which is bein 
mage Seresty a8 ited time. You will know a 

} more watch buying when this 


watches better. 
priced wepehes welch erp po beter 


Burlington Watch Co 
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A composition material easil gopiied tn in Digatic 
form over practicaily any kind aid 
about % inch thick. Imperial rig amt, net 
crack, peel or come loose from foundation. A 
continuous, fine-grained, smooth, non-slipping 
surface. No crevicies to gather grease, dirt, dust, 
disease germs or moisture. 

Ideal Floor for Kitchen, Pantry, Bathroom, 
Laundry, Porch, Garage, Resturant, Theatre, 
Hotel, Factory, Office Building, Railroad Station, 
Hospital—wherever a beautiful substantial floor 
is desired. Several practical colors. Full infor- 
mation and samples FREE of your first and 
second choice of color. 


IMPERIAL FLOOR CO., 114-116 Halstead St. Roehester. N.Y. 
A Successfor 15 Years SSS 






















N YOUR HOME Now? 

e Book 
800 to 
$8,500, with pete of exteriors, interiors, plans, sizes, 
Sonik etc., 4 Ton vatuabie suggestions by experts on 
COLONIAL HOMES— Featuring exclusively the 
new Colonial bungalows and residences. Most 
original and artistic plan book every povines on 
this beautiful style of architecture. Postpai . 50 

YOHO & MERRIT, Bs. -9 
703 Empire Bidg., Seattle 


PLAN 
CRAFTSMAN BUNGALOWS— 112 
of distinctive bungalows costing from 
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ERPS eens perT.971, RFOREATON. 
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Our advertisements are guaranteed. 
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Did This Ever Happen in Your 
Kitchen? 


Do you always slice your potatoes 
when you warm them over in a fry- 
ing pan? [his method iz reconmended 
instead by a reader of Fruit, Garden and 
Home: “I find instead of chopping or 
slicing my boiled potatoes I can use my 
wire potato masher and just press down 
thru the potatoes once. This softens 
them sufficiently.” 


Have you had gelatine get hard too 
quickly? Gelatine, after it is set, may 
be made liquid by placing the dish in hot 
water. It will again harden as desired. 
It sometimes happens that in making a 
gelatine or fruit salad it becomes partly 
set before the nuts or fruits are incorpo- 
rated. The hot water will help out. 


Do you wonder what will keep rice 
from sticking to the bottom of the 
kettle and what will prevent the cake 
burning? Melt a little butter in the 
bottom of the kettle or pan in which the 
rice is to be cooked and the kernels will 
not stick. A pan of water set in the 
oven will prevent a cake from burning. 

During the jelly-making season do 
you find yourself continually out of 
paraffin? Be sure to save allthat you 
take from the top of the jars as you use 
up the supply made last summer; wash 
each piece in lukewarm water, dry and 
put aside in a covered receptacle to be 
ready when you need it. 

Do you often find it necessary to 
use part of an onion for seasoning or 
in salads and wonder what to do with 
the remaining part? Wrap it. with 
oiled paper such as comes around bread 
and put it in the refrigerator until you 
wish to use it. The odor will not pene- 
trate to the other food. 

Do you often wonder what to do 
with small pieces of left over cheese? 
Grate it before it becomes hard and store 
in an air-tight container. The next time 
you have cottage cheese make it into 
balls and roll each one in the grated 
cheese. Serve with boiled salad dressing. 


Have you had the unpleasant ex- 
perience of finding your kitchen con- 
veniences out of order or place when 
you needed them most? Go over 
them regularly to make sure they are in 
good condition. Place kitchen cabinet, 
work table, fireless cooker and the other 
conveniences you value most nearer to 
the sink and cupboards thus securing an 
efficient workshop. See to it that the 
light is good and the electric lights 
are slneedl to best advantage. 


Do you sometimes wish you could 
fry eggs so that they do not become 
hard and crisp on the under surface? 
To fry eggs in such a way as to have them 
evenly white over the top and at the 
same time to avoid a hard, crisp, indi- 
gestible under surface, the following 
method is successful: Melt in a frying 
pan a small bit of butter or bacon grease 
(less than for ordinary frying); slip the 
eggs into the saucer, season as usual and 
then pour into the edge of the pan a small 
amount of hot water—about one table- 
spoonful to the ordinary skillet—and 
cover closely. This is much quicker and 
less bothersome than poaching the eggs, 
while you find the results are much the 
same. In fact the eggs are much more 
attractive in appearance; being steam 
cooked, they keep their shape better and 
there is no danger of their being served 
on a watery piece of toast. 








THE LASTING FINISH 


Gives a hard, elastic, 
water~proot surtace. 
Is easily and quickly 
cleaned. In clear var- 
nish, pleasing colors. 


Send for Free Booklet, 
“Home  Beautifying’— 
shows 48 uses for Fixall, 


Varnish Co, 
porated 











NEW, TWO-TONED 


2RUGS 


at a saving of Y2* 


“Write today for beautiful ru z) 
book describing the OLSO 
patented process by which we 
veciaim the wool in 


\YourOLD RUGS 
Carpets and Clothing 


oe First, we wash, picker, 
y card,andcomb your ma- 
terial, and then spin, dye, 
and re-weave it into p Lovely 
new, seamless, reversible 


Olson a Velvety Rugs 
any color y size—firmly woven rugs 
that rival the Richegradew iltons and Axminsters, and 
will stand the hardest kind of wear. In use in over one 

PTR you for your material if yenk. 


tisfaction guaran- 
es im — WE 


Colors: Sisly” is limited. 


reight or par- 
cel post from allstates. New low low prices. 
Geers 36 Laflin St., Chicago) 
direct with home 
Hectre Fireless Cooker 


Gives every facility of electric range plus every advan 
tage of fireless cooker at less cost than a good oll stove 
New Invention =» 
Revolutionizes Cooking 
Saves 50% to75% fuel cost 
Bakes, roasts, boils, stews, fries, 
toasts. Needsno watching. Shuts 
electricity off automatically. At- 
taches to any electric socket. Ne « 
cial wiring. be for FREE Home cl 
ence Cook B 30-day FREE trial 
offer and direct! factory prices. = 
WM. CAMPBELL CO. Dept. 56 
Detroit, Mich. Georgetown, Ont. 


Work for Yourse/f 
and make Money 


Own your own business. Hundreds of men 
and women make tet money introduc 
Ho-Ro-Co. soaps, toilet articles and househol 
needs to their friends. 

YOU CAN Py) AS WELL 


In spare or full time you can make from $10 
to $50 a week in this pleasant business. 
sales; big repeat orders. 


Start today! Write for the facts! 
HO-RO-CO. 
. ST. LOUIS, MO. 











































ALL WOOL KNITTING YARN 
For Sale Direct from manufacturer at 95c, $1.35 and 
$}- papousd. Postage paid on $5 orders. Free Samples. 
BARTLETT, Dept F, HARMONY, MAINE 





DRAPERY FABRICS Scricun tn ree in 


Gena | for compe. Textiles of Quality 


LAWRENCE, 290 Linden Ave. , Brooklyn, N. Y. 


















No Excuse Now 


For dingy film on teeth 


A way has been found to combat film 
on teeth, and millions of people now 
use it. 


A few years ago, nearly all teeth were 
coated more or less. Today those dingy 
coats are inexcusable. You can prove 
this by a pleasant ten-day test. 


Film ruins teeth 


Film is that viscous coat youfeel. It 
clings to teeth, gets between the teeth 
and stays. Then it forms the basis of 
dingy coats which hide the teeth’s natural 
luster. 


Film also holds food substance which 
ferments and forms acid.’ It holds the 
acid in contact with the teeth to cause 
decay. Millions of germs breed in it. 
They, with tartar, are the chief cause of 
pyorrhea. 


Thus most tooth troubles are now 
traced to film. No ordinary tooth paste 
effectively combats it. So, despite all 
care, tooth troubles have been constantly 
increasing, and glistening teeth were rare. 


New methods now 


Dental science has now found two 
effective film combatants. Their action 
is to curdle film and then harmlessly re- 
move it. Years of careful tests have 
amply proved their efficiency. 


A new-type tooth paste has been cre- 
ated, based on modern research. These 
two film combatants are embodied in it 
for daily application. The name of that 
tooth paste is Pepsodent. 








Only one tube to a family. 





Ten-Day Tube Free ” 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 709, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Mail 10-day tube of Pepsodent to 
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Except the eyes, | 
no factor in beauty | 
counts for more 
than white teeth 


Dental authorities the world over now 
endorse this method. Leading dentists 
everywhere are urging its adoption. 


Other new effects 


Pepsodent also multiplies the starch 
digestant in the saliva. That is there 
to digest starch deposits which may other- 
wise cling and form acids. 


It multiplies the alkalinity of the saliva. 
That is there to neutralize acids which 
cause tooth decay. 


Old-time tooth pastes, based on soap 
and chalk, had just opposite effects. 


It polishes the teeth, so film adheres 
less easily. 


Thus Pepsodent does, in five great 
ways, what never before was so success- 
fully done. 


Used the world over 


Now careful people of fifty nations are 
using Pepsodent, largely by dental advice. 
You can see the results in lustrous 
teeth wherever you look today. To mil- 
lions of people it has brought a new erain 
teeth cleaning. 

Send the coupon for a ten-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after using. 
Mark the absence of the viscous film. 
See how teeth whiten as the film-coats 
disappear. 

In one week you will realize that this 
method means new beauty, new protec- 
tion for the teeth. Cut out the coupon 
now. 


PAT. OFF. 
Pepsadént 
REG.U.S. 
The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant, which 
whitens, cleans and protects the teeth 
without the use of harmful grit. Now ad- 
vised by leading dentists the world over. 
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The Red Dead Nettle 


cea ths 90 years ago when I first 


met the red dead nettle I studied its 

habits for two years before I was 
able to find any one who could tell me 
the correct name of this plant. In fact 
a prominent naturalist gave me its name, 
and a year later I discovered that he had 
made an honest mistake, and that it 
did not bear that name whatsoever. 


Red dead nettle takes its name for 
the reason that its foliage is not stinging 
to the touch, hence they say that the 
leaves are “dead”. The sting of the 
honeybee is nothing more than what is 
chemically known as formic acid which 
man makes artificially. In the stinging 
nettles as with the stinging bees, this 
identical poison occurs naturally, but 
in the red dead nettle plant formic acid 
is missing. 

The red dead nettle even when grown 
in small numbers will always become 
conspicuous, altho its pretty tubular 
bell-shaped magenta colored flower is 
a small one. Compilers of books on 
wild flowers tell us that this plant is 
found in bloom from the month of May 
until September. Fourteen years spent 
in observing its habit and growth in 
eastern Tennessee records a blooming 
period that does not meet the dates 
given by these flowers lovers. 

The reason the red dead nettle proves 
conspicuous is due to the fact that the 
plant chooses a season for growth and 
blooming when most of the other wild 
flowers are gone. Today (October 31st) 
I find a beautiful specimen six inches 
high whose green foliage is flecked with 
beautiful red dots, the buds of the flowers 
which are soon to be born. 


This plant wandered to my lawn and 
garden fourteen years ago and one year 
shortly thereafter, in the dead of winter, 
I was so struck with its deep green 
foliage and red blossom buds that I 
could not keep from feeling that “surely 
here is a wild flowering plant that chal- 
lenges the plant breeder to improve.” 


Red dead nettle’s cells are so wonder- 
fully constructed that the plant seems 
to able to defy the coldest kind of 
weather, for I have observed the blos- 
soming plants in the month of February 
freeze up in a cold snap when the mer- 
cury dropped to about eight degrees 
above zero. The frost covered the plants 
and with the red dots beaming out like 
midnight torches, were wonderful lights 
to brighten the cold winter days. I 
watched these same plants when the 
sun shone out later on in the day, and 
had thawed the ice, and the plants 
grew on, blossomed on, showing no ill 
effects whatever of the low temperature. 


December is usually the month that 
red dead nettle reaches the age when 
the red bud dots begin to appear. The 
plant soon begins to bloom thereafter 
and continues until the latter part of 
May. By the first of May the plants 
have usually attained their maximum 
height, ranging from eight inches to a 
foot and a half in height, and it is then 
that their tubular flowers reach their 
maximum size. At this time the details 
of the small flower may be observed 
more closely. The upper lip is found to 
be bearded, and the lower lip bears a 
single spot. The flower is honey-bearing 
and attracts honeybees aud some of the 
lesser bees to perform the cross-fer- 
tilizing feat.—R. S. Walker. 
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Transfer pattern No. 
3, 20 cents, 
transfers for seven 
really graceful baskets 
and two sprays which 
may be put to many 
interesting uses. The 
tea set illustrated here 
shows one of the many 


contains 


woman loves pretty things for her home, and almost every 
woman loves to make them. The library table scarf will pro- 
vide an interesting color note, either brilliant or dull, to suit 
individual tastes and desires, for your living room. The art 
linen used for the scarf will, of course, prove harmonious with 
any color scheme. The pillow has the decided advantage of 
being exactly the right size to fit into the corner of a favorite 
chair; it, like the scarf, is to be made of art linen and is em- 
broidered in heavy rope or fiber thread. As designed, the set 
is worked out in shades of Delft blue, brown, green and rose 
with touches of gold thread. Varying shades of yellow, of blue, 
or blue and yellow combined will be equally attractive. 

Guest towels, to suit the most fastidious, are embroidered 
and may be done in any color combination one desires. Where 
the design is that of a wild rose no more delightful color than 
pink ean be chosen with delicate green for the leaves. As 
easily done as the wild rose patterns, are the baskets of the 
first design shown with the group of guest towels, but they are 
just as attractive as those more difficult if made in a happy 
combination of blue and rose with a very small amount of 
black for the sake of emphasis. The second design may like- 
wise be made with blue, rose and black or it may be worked in 
pastel shades of blue, yellow and rose. It seems to have 
borrowed “atmosphere” from a Colonial sampler for it has an 
unusual and quaintly dignified charm. In the center of the 


(Cloth 30x30, napkins 12x12) 
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Tea Cloth and Napkins 


which this 
pattern may be selected 
This model is made of 
fine Irish linen and the 
embroidery done in pale 


uses for 


shades of lavender, rose, 
blue, green and gold. 
A simple crochet edge 
gives an appropriate 


finish. 


illustration featuring towels for the guest room are two designs 
which are most attractive worked in plain white, design number 
three providing a dainty wreath and design number four a 
space for a monogram. 

The teacloth and napkins will appeal alike to the experienced 
and to the novice, for there is a fascination about graceful 
baskets and sprays which few can resist. The transfers for 
both can be put to other uses, also, thereby making them espe 
cially desirable. The breakfast set designs may also be used on 
a tea set or lunch cloth if desired. 

The designs shown here are prepared exclusively for the 
readers of Fruit, Garden and Home. The patterns are moder- 
ate in price and thedesignswill be found practical and beautiful 
and not beyond the skill of the average woman. 
we want the department to be a real service to our readers 
we welcome suggestions at all times. Tell us what you want 
and, if possible, we will give it to you. All inquiries in regard 
to needlework problems will be answered promptly if astamped 
addressed envelope is enclosed. 

The hot iron transfer patterns offered are the best that can be 
procured. The designs may be transferred to any material 
simply by stamping firmly with a hot iron. Send your orders 
to Bennie Hall, Fruit, Garden and Home, Des Moines, Iowa. 
and patterns will be sent out promptly. 


Breakfast Set 


Transfer pattern No. 
4, 20 cents, -gives an al- 
tractive design for a 
breakfast set or a tea 
cloth and napkins that 
may be worked quickly 
in French knots, out- 





(Cloth 32x32, napkins 12x12) 


line and lazy daisy 
stitches. The model 
illustrated was made 
on cream color linen 


with Delft blue, black, 
rose, green and yellow 
strand floss. 


And, because 










































































good coffee 


The New Way 
1. With Faust Soluble Coffee 


Put half a teaspoonful of Blanke’s 
Faust Soluble Coffee into a cup. Add 
boiling water and you will have a perfect 
cup of coffee. No grounds, no waste— 
just a delicious drink of tasteful coffee 
prepared in an instant. 

The family size can ($1.40) will make 
120 cups—equivalent to 4 pounds of coffee. 

Faust Tea also in soluble form. 


hame 





If your grocer can’t supply 
and $2.85 for the following introductory 
combination offer 

Blanke Sanitary Drip Coffee Pot 

Medium size Faust Soluble Coffee 

One Pound Can Faust ‘ 

To every one who sends for this combination 
offer we will give FREE a Standard size (100 cup) 
Faust Soluble Tea. 


C. F. BLANKE TEA & COFFEE CO. 
Dept. 25 
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The Old Way 
2. With Faust Pulverized Coffee 


For those who prefer drip coffee, 
Blanke’s Faust Pulverized Coffee in a 
Blanke Sanitary Drip Coffee Pot will 
make a most delicious cup. Simply place 
the coffee in the drip bag and pour on 
fresh boiling water. 

We recommend the use of Pulverized 
Coffee in the Blanke Pot because it goes 
twice as far and makes better coffee. 


you send us his 


‘A” Pulverized Coffee 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 








This man woke This man 
up inthe middle. had an 

of the night Ingersoll 
and wanted to Radiolite 
know the time. under his 
To find out, he pillow. 
had to get out He knew 


of bed, find the the 


lightchain,turn _ time 

on the light and ata 

then let his eyes glance. 

get adjusted to How about 

the glare before you? 

he could know. Only $2.50 

RADIOLITES 

Tell Time in the Dark 


Harper's paventes on a. 
HOUSEWIVES BUY xewun of ten Reh - <a 
household necessities. $7.50 to $30.00 aday easily. Write 
for FREE trialoffer. Harper Brush Works, 128 ASt., Fairfield. Ia. 











Deaf Can Hear 


Says Science 


New Invention Aids Thousands 


Here's good news for all who suffer from deaf- 
ness. The Dictograph Products Corporation 
announces the perfection of a remarkable de- 
vice which has enabled thousands of deaf per- 
sons to hear as well as ever. The makers of 
this wonderful device say it is too much to 
expect you to believe this, so they are going 
to give you a chance to try it at home. They 
offer to send it by prepaid parcel post on a 
ten-day free trial. They do not send it C. O. D. 
—they require no deposit—there is no obliga- 
tion. 


They send it entirely at their own expense and 
risk. They are making this extraordinary offer 
well knowing that the magic of this little in- 
strument will so amaze and delight the user 
that the chances of its being returned are. very 
slight. Thousands have already accepted this 
offer and report most gratifying results. 
There’s no longer any need that you should 
endure the mental and physical strain which 
comes from a constant effort to hear. Now 
you can mingle with your friends without that 
feeling of sensitiveness from which all deaf 
persons suffér. Now you can take your place 
in the social and business world to which your 
talents entitle you and from which your afflic- 
tion has, in a measure, excluded you. Just 
send your name and address to The Dicto- 
graph Products Corporation, Suite 1302-Z, 220 
W. 42nd St., New York City, for descriptive 
literature and request blank. 





AGENTS EARN BIG PROFITS 
with our quick-selling non-alcoholic extracts, toilet 
articles, household necessities. Open territory. No 
money required. We trust you. Write today. 


THE LINRO CO., Dept. 133, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Eggs in Many Ways 


ERTAIN people there are who think 

of a cooked egg in two or three 

thoughts, but adveriturous cooks 
know more about them and realize 
that, in combinations with other foods, 
eggs can be served in such a variety of 
ways that they become one of the 
foundations of the menu. 

Perhaps some of the recipes given 
below will be helpful in planning late 
winter suppers, and luncheons of early 
spring. ~ 


Corn Beef Omelet 


From cold corned beef shred out with 
a fork the beef fibres, ‘flaking’? them 
as they say of codfish, and cut in uniform 
sized bits. Put into hot butter in a 
skillet to brown slightly and into them 
pour four or five beaten eggs for an 
omelet, stirring all together and cooking 
in the usual way. Fold over and garnish 
in any preferred style. 

This may be served with salad, or 
with creamed cabbage to take the place 
of the well-liked ‘Corned beef and cab- 
bage,” or, alone, it makes a good break- 
fast dish 


Surprise Popovers 


Cut the tops off popovers and scoop 
out a portion of the center. Fill with 
scrambled eggs or with eggs scrambled 
with finely chopped ham. 


Ham and Eggs With Apples 


Fry slices of ham in their own fat and 
place on platter. Slip eggs gently into 
the same sizzling fat and baste each egg 
with the fat until it is veiled with pink 
and its edges crisply curled. Place an 
egg on each slice of ham and garnish 
the dish with fried apples, which are 
slices of cored apples fried with the 
skins left on. If served for luncheon 
serve with baked potatoes. 


Masked Eggs 


Cook two tablespoonfuls of brown or 
white sauce with two tablespoonfuls of 
grated Parmesan cheese and two table- 
spoonfuls of chicken stock, placing in 
a hot skillet in which a tablespoonful of 
butter has been melted. 

Slice seven or eight hard boiled eggs 
and sprinkle with salt and pepper 
(celery salt if liked). Arrange a baking 
dish with a layer of the sauce, one of 
sliced eggs, and one of wafers of mild 
cheese, over which pour a cup of tomato 
sauce and then the remainder of the 
brown or white sauce. Bake in a moder- 
ate oven until the cheese is melted and 
the dish browned. Serve with cheese 
sticks, or slices of buttered toast. 


Stuffed Eggs With Sauce 


Cook together two tablespoonfuls of 
butter, a tablespoonful of finely chopped 
smoked beef and three mushrooms, also 
finely chopped, blending a little anchovy 
paste into the mixture. Add the finely 
chopped yolks of six eggs, the eggs having 
been cut in halves lengthwise. and fill 
the whites with this mixture. Put the 
eggs together, place in a baking dish 
with a little cream sauce and with a 
buttered paper over the top. Cook for 
five minutes in a medium oven and serve 
each egg on a buttered round of toast 
spread with anchovy paste. If wished 
a little of the sauce can be reserved and 
poured over eggs at serving. 
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Heating Plants 
Plumbing Material oe a —— \\’\ Furniture and Rugs 
Paint : ) Lighting Fixtures 
Roofing Cabinet Work 
Hardware Harris Homes 
Radiation Steel Roofing 
Wallboard Plasterboard 
Tanks, etc. Millwork 
Pipe-Fittings Lumber 


Wire Fencing Windows 
Structural Steel Garages 
Agricultural Tools} Doors 
















Plumbing 





Complete steam and hot water 
heating systems, pipe and pipeless 
furnaces planned for you by ex- 
rts and guaranteed to heat your 
ome comfortably, economically 
and efficiently. Our big stocks 
insure quick shipment of every- 
thing needed to the last fitting. 
Capable engineers are waiting to help you. 
Send a rough sketch of your 
building showing size and | o- 
cation of rooms, number and 
size of windows and doors, 
height of ceilings and full in- 
formation will be sent to you 
promptly. 


Harris Homes Beauti f al Denes meeneenane 


line of build hardware 
every description. 
All new modern 
» *] designs featuring 
° best construction, 
me] latest style and 
ve | newest finishes. 
The complete line 
is illustrated, 
described and priced wonderfully low in our big 
building material book. Mail coupon for your 
copy today. 









Complete Bathroom Outfit 
PJ-i—Consists of bathtub 5 ft. long and 30 in. 
wide. White porcelain enameled on the inside 
and over 3 in. roll rim. Deep apron lavatory, 
size 18x24 inches. Low pattern white china 
closet outfit with mahogany seat. Complete 
oy all nickel plated fittings abov * floor 
67. 











Harris Home No. yy By yy with 5 rooms 
and bath, size 30 ft.x 29 ft. 6 ins. is but 
one of. more than a “hunidved beautiful, 
actical designs built many times with 
ig economy in best residential districts. 


F R E E ! Every pouive home builder 
should have this new plan book 
of Kiarris Tomes Beautiful. More than a hundred 
designs— buugaiows, cottages, residences. Explains 
the money saving advantages of our guaranteed 
Ready-Cut and Not Ready-Cut home building 
systems; the splendid quality of Harris Home building material; our 
liberal plan offer which save you from 50 to 100 dollars right a the start. 


Mail Coupon Today for Your Copy 





















One Piece Sink 
Kp paren Range 
in enam roll rim H 
Kitchen sink with | oiler 
right or left drain | PJ-3—Heavy 

d. Complete with | galvanized 
faucets and nickel | steel rane 
lated trap. bs in. | boiler, com- 








Lighting 
Fixtures 


A complete line of 
lighting fixtures care- 








jong . «+ $23.50 | plete with stand and fully chosen in sets for 
48 in.) nz. 27.00 | couplings. Capacity all rooms. Everything 
48 in. long... 27-98 | couplings. Capacity Wonderful Millwork Bargains ! all rooms. Everything J 











Our new, big building ma- 
terial book presents a wide 
selection of doors, win- 
dows, interior cabinet 
work, mouldings, trim, 
— novelties, screens, 
rm doors and every 
a millwork item. De- 
pendable quality at won- 
aan, low prices. Mail 
n now 
A 1 4 eS A built-in buffet will beautify y your | See the splendid selection of colon- 
bi Fg mix- dining room. The one illustrated nades in our new building material 
ing faucet and and numerous — elegant desivns book. This one and many other at- 
hd are offered in new building | tractive designs are presented at 


nickel al 7 oe angie _, is $74 | material book at “lowest. prices. lowest prices within reach of all. 


[Mai the Coupon for a 


Mail This Coupon for 
FREE BOOKS! 
Dept. PJ-32 
Mark an “X” in squares to indicate books 


wanted. They are free and sent postpaid 
without obligation to you. 


home. See them in 
our new book 


Roofi ing Snaps 
| PJ-5— Red or f, 
¥] gray slatecoat- 
sg} ed roll roofing. 





2 Part Laundry Tub 


$1875 


PJ-4— Compo- 
sition cement 








{ PJ-6— 4in 1 slate 
by] 108 sq. ft. with coated heavy slab 
i nails and ce- shingles. About 30 
“3 ment. inches long and 9% 
’ in.wide. Per ina. 
Per roll. .$1.75 ft. as low as..$3.7 


Corrugated Roofing 
Presto-Up, Bolt- PJ-7— New bs a corrugated - a 


22 gauge sheets, pomneee Big nen, rom a 
Together Garages | iiict'ssie’ Per 100 sateen $3.95 
The wonder buildings of the age. Won- 
derful because they are so sim - Com- Guaranteed 

plete to the last detail, with all windows, Paint $ 1 85 
doors and hardware in place. Come to ‘e 
Per Gallon 





























Building material “Presto-Up SS ou in sections, painted and ready to] 5;.¢ “nest hb a 
0 and supplies Garage Book Numerous attractive boit together. Quickly and easily wee white, black and 26 m -. tna 

Plan Book Merrie Presto-Up both single and double models, i= & few hours. Our new, free Presto-Up, | colors. Per gallon. . . 85 

Homes Beautiful Cottage Book in every desired size, priced Bolt-Together Garage Book is now seady, PJ-9— Barn and anaes aa 





upwards. from $129.00. Mail coupon for your copy. anteed paint. Per gal... . .$1.35 
NOM... ccccccccsoqeccsscocccccecccccoess ‘ 








[uw FHARRIS BROTHERS CO.,, ist i! Chicago} 
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Ore of our good subscribers, Harry Welch of 
Phoenix, Arizona, sent in a letter boosting the 
magazine the other day. He wrote something across 
his date line which drove home an impressive thought 
I will never forget. What he wrote was this: “The 
Sun Is Shining Today at Phoenix, Arizona.” If every- 
one in Phoenix is writing that slogan across the to 
of his letters, what a place it must be to live in! Indeed, 
the sun shines every day in towns where people exhibit 
such aspirit. Wouldn’t it be a great thing if the rest 
of us ran up a flag like that? 


a away in the article on “Lincoln’s Home,” 
in thisissue, thereisareference to the fact that Lin- 
coln planted trees with his own hand in his own yard. 
I want to call specific attention to that fact, and in 
connection with another matter which now occurs 
to me. 

There is now a movement on foot among tree lovers 
the country over to encourage the planting of more 
trees. They take as their slogan,“‘Plan to Plant More 
Trees,” a slogan which it seems to me we can all 
adopt. Trees do not grow overnight. It takes 
most of them more than a generation to mature. And 
Man cuts them down in ten minutes. Surely, we should 
try to replace what we have used by planting other 
trees. Let us plant more trees this spring. They are 
more expressive of American ideals than the eagle 
that adorns our crest. 





OST of you will read Mr. Butler’s “My Neighbor’s 


Chickens” with a great deal of amusement. 
Especially so, if you don’t keep chickens and your 
neighbors do. Butler is no nature faker. He knows his 
subject “like a book.” If you don’t believe it, read 
again his description of how a flock of hens enters a 
garden. 

There is a deal of truth underlying his fun, for all o’ 
that. Neighborhood rows without end have started 
over such trivial things as a hen invading a garden. 
Fights have ensued, lawyers have been hired, wit- 
nesses subpoenaed, courts occupied and much eco- 
nomic waste entailed. In the end, we learn that 
“one man’s rights end where another’s begin.”” Good 
point to keep in mind. 

It matters not whether it be chickens, or a sumac 
bush sending suckering plants into the neighbor’s gar- 
den, or a small boy with a beanie-shooter or an air- 
rifle. Neighbors should be neighbors, for what’s the 
fun of living without neighbors? Let us have a little 
more tolerance for the human being across the fence, 
yes; but let us all be ever considerate of the neighbor’s 
rights. Butler’s viewpoint will help. 


AM sure that all of you who are going to have a 

vegetable garden this spring will find the article on 
“How, When and What to Plant,” elsewhere in this 
issue, intensely worthwhile. Most gardeners know in 
a general way when to plant, but we all forget from 
year to year as to how deep to cover the seeds. Some 
of us plant the seeds too deep or too shallow and then 
we blame the seedsman for selling us -worthless seed. 

Keep this page handy when planting the vegetable 
garden. Even tho you are an old hand with gardens 
And the newcomers in the 


it will save a lot of time. 










vegetable gardening ranks will find it to be “just what 
they are looking for.’”’ It has the sort of vital informa- 
tion you don’t find on seed packets, the sort of informa- 
tion Fruit, Garden and Home is striving the most to 
place before you. 





TE home is, indeed, the hub of all of our activ- 

ities, but a good many elements enter into making 

a house a home. The first essential is a house carefully 

planned for comfort and convenience. A mere roof 

everhead and sheltering walls are not enough; hovels 
have these features. 

I know that a great many of you have already 
planned and built your homes. They represent a 
great deal of study and effort. You are proud of them 
because you have planned them for comfort, economy 
and convenience. We want all of you who have done 
this to send us a picture of your home, together with 
a pencil drawing of the floor plans. It will help some 
other home-planner to solve his problems. Read the 
announcement on page 14 again and let the other 
fellow have the benefit of your experience. 


HILE March is planting month for a good share 

of the country it should also be planning month 
for the season’s work around the yard. If you are 
going to beautify your grounds this season by land- 
scaping, now is the time to lay your plans. It is not too 
late, but it is almost the last call for this season. 
You should have your plan made and your shrubs 
ready to set out just before the spring rains come, 
for the best results in spring plantings. 

Mr. Ramsey’s article on page 8 of this issue is es- 
pecially timely and valuable. He discusses the average 
problems in a helpful way by telling you what he 
did on his own place. I am sure that every reader who 
is planning to improve his yard will know the better 
how to proceed after reading Mr. Ramsey’s exper- 
iences. File it away for future reference if you are 
unable to use it now. 


| HOPE all of you will read Miss Reynold’ s article, 
“The Right. Picture in the Right Place,” on another 
page in this issue, for she brings out these ideas, 
clearly and concisely. I am sure you will appreciate 
pictures the more and will be trying her suggestions, 
if you have not already done so. 


IOSE little fellows, just at the “cute” age, any- 

where from babyh to school age, who are be- 
ginning to talk and run outdoors to play. They have 
demanded their full share of attention from the minute 
the nurse smilingly placed them in their tiny cribs. 
They have been trying and vexsome at times. Now they 
are beginning to take care of themselves, to amuse 
themselves. And we are so glad of a “breathing spell’’ 
that we give them almost unlimited liberties at times. 
In the April issue Myrtle Meyer Eldred points out 
in her article on “The Neglected Age” our full duty 
to them. I found a lot of 
food for thought in that dis- ¢ 
cussion, and it caused me to 


make some new resolutions. _ 
Watch for it. 
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No. 386—in the 6 x 9 ft. 
| size, tt costs only $8.10. 












SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 





Facsimile of the Gold 
Seal which is pasted on 
every venuine Gold-Seal 
Congoleum Art- Rug 





PEMOVE SEAL WITH 
DAMP CLOTH 


A Kitchen to be Proud of! 


Just the simplest, most practical things 
are found in this “smiling kitchen’’—a spot- 
less dish closet, snowy-white table and 
chairs, and onthe floor, an attractive, easy- 
to-clean sanitary Gold-Seal Congoleum Rug. 

These artistic rugs have a smooth, firm 
surface that spilled things cannot stain or 
penetrate. A few brisk whisks with a damp 
mop, and the rug is again sweet and clean 
—its bright colors like new. 

Gold-Seal Congoleum Rugs are so com- 
fortable underfoot and lie smooth and flat 
without fastening of any kind. 


There are delightful patterns suitable for 
every room in the house—from plain wood- 


Gold Seal 


QNGOLEUM 


RuGs 


block and tile patterns to the more elabo- 
rate Oriental designs. 

And yet, with all their artistic charm and 
labor-saving qualities, Gold-Seal Congoleum 
Rugs are surprisingly inexpensive. 


6 x 9 fr. $ 8.10 Patterns No. 386a l xX J ft. $ .60 
74x 9 fr. 10 10 408 lustrated are . - 
. , a. madeina izes ) x J it 1.25 
9 Xx 9 fr. 12.15 Pattern No. 508 also : 4% : 
, » lus st 3 14 f 1.75 
9 I e f ustrated is made ir x 2 It of 
x 10 2 ft. 14 l the five large sizes 
9 x12 fe. 16.20 only. 3 x6 fe. 2.25 


Owing to high freight rates, prices in the South, west of the 
Mississippi and in Canada are higher than those quoted. 


CoNGOLEUM COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Philadelphia New York Chicago San Francisco 
Boston Minneapolis Kansas City Dallas 
Pittsburgh Atlanta Montreal 





Pattern No. 408 Pattern No. 508 







































Everbearing 
Garden 


This special priced Everbearing Strawberry Gar- 
den set this spring will give you loads of big, deli- 
cious, ripe strawberries this year from mid-sum- 
mer right up until heavy freezing weather. Next 
year it will yield almost a continual crop of big 
red beauties from early June until snow flies. It 
will supply your family with strawberries fresh 
from the vines throughout the summer and fall— 
a generous supply for canned berries, jam, pre- 
serves and jelly for the winter and in addition, if 
your family is not too large, there will be a goodly 
quantity of big fancy berries left to sell to your 
neighbors and friends. This garden occupies 
space about 20 ft. x 25 ft. and consists of 


200 Progressive 
Everbearing Plants 


Progressive is the Universal Everbearer—the old 
reliable variety that produces big crops in any 
climate and all soils. The regular list price of this 
garden is $4.85. Our special reduced price only 
.35, delivered. Just write your name and ad- 
ress in the coupon, enclose check, draft or money 
order and garden will be ship to you at plant- 
ing time, all charges paid. e will also send you 
acopy of our big new strawberry book containing 
complete instructions for planting. Order direct 


How to Get 
Big Crops and Big Profits from a 
Kellogg Strawberry Garden 


We want you to send for this big FREE Strawberry Book,—the 
finest ever published. Written by America’s foremost strawberry 
grower, gives his secrets of producing big crops and big profits. 
Beautifully illustrated in colors and describes fully the many world- 
famed varieties of Kellogg’s Thorobred Strawberry Plants. It shows 
how more than 40 years of scientific selection, restriction and breed 
ing has made Kellogg’s Thorobreds superior to others and such 
wonderful producers of big luscious berries. 


New $30, OOO Everbearer 


This wonderful book also tells a z. the 
most remarkable strawberry ever 
brought out—the greatest strawberry 
sensation of the age—Kellogg’s NEW 
$50,000 EVERBEARER. This new 
“wonder berry” is the King of all Ever- 
bearers. Words fail to convey its prolific 
richness—producing bigger berries and 


bigger crops than any other everbearer 
now in existence, excelling any Standard 
variety as an early summer producer and 
fruiting heavily into November. Our big 
FREE Book tells all about it—where it 
came from—Who brought it—Howlongit 
took to get it—Why it cost us $50,000.00 
—and Why it was worth the price. 


from this ad and save time. 


KELLOGG CO 
Box 903 Three ‘Rivers, Mich. 


Please send me your big new Strawberry Book 
Free and postpaid. (Write plainly please) 


NOTE:—If you wish to order the Bargain Straw- 
berry Garden shown above, put a check mark in 
square below, enclose check, draft or money order 
and the garden will be delivered to you at planting 
time. 


C) Kellogg’s Everbearing Garden—Price only $4.35 





6 Bargain Strawberry Gardens 


Another very attractive feature in this year’s book is the six (6) Special Straw- 
berry Gardens we are offering at Bargain Prices, among which you will find a famous 
Kellogg Garden to fit every need and every pocket book. Now you can join the 
thousands of families who are picking Strawberries from early summer until snow 
flies from Kellogg’s Strawberry Gardensand making big cash profits besides. 
One of these Special Low Price Gardens is shown here. It is a real bargain you 
should not pass. Order direct from this advertisement and thus insure getting 
yours—they will go fast. Simply put a check mark in the coupon if you want the 
garden—enclose check, draft or money order for the amount and it will be delivered 
right to your door, all charges prepaid, at planting time. 

Whether you order this Special 
SEND FOR THE BOOK Bargain Strawberry garden or 
not, do not fail to send for our New 1923 Strawberry Book—it is absolutely FREE 
and Postpaid. Stop paying high prices for Strawberries to eat, can or preserve. 
Get our book and see how easy and profitable it is to grow your own big red berries. 
Just fill out coupon—or your name and address on a postcard will do. Write 
for your copy of this beautiful book today. (3-A) 


R. M. KELLOGG COMPANY 


Box 903 THREE RIVERS, MICH. 





